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THE CELEBRATION 


OF THE 


HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


INTRODUCTION OF PRINTING INTO NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


% 


PRELIMINARIES. 


At the Annual Meeting of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, at Concord, in June, 1856, on motion of Rev. Dr. 
Bouton, of Concord, it was 

Voted, That this Society approves of the proposition to celebrate, during 
the present year, the Centennial Anniversary of the Introduction of Printing 
into this State, and that a Committee be appointed to confer with any indi- 
viduals, societies or committees, engaged in, or appointed for the purpose of 
carrying out the proposition. . 

Messrs. Chandler EK. Potter, Nathaniel Bouton and William Prescott were 
appointed a Committee under the foregoing vote. 

A meeting of the editors, publishers and printers of the 
State was called at Manchester on the 13th of the ensuing 
August, to take measures relative to the proposed celebra- 
tion.” It was respectably attended, and Father Boylston, 
of Amherst, was called to preside over its deliberations. 
After a discussion of the question before the meeting, which 
indicated a general interest in the celebration, it was 

Voted, That this important Anniversary of the Introduction of Printing 
into the State be celebrated this Fall, and that a committee be appointed to 
aid in the arrangements and confer with any other committees or associations 
having the same object in view. 

Messrs. C. F. Livingston, O. S. Eastman, G. §. Bonner, J. M. Campbell, 
of Manchester; John M. Hill, of Concord ; Albin Beard, of Nashua; E.N. 
Fuller of Portsmouth, and George Wadleigh of Dover, were chosen a Com- 
mittee in accordance with this vote. ns 

- On the 27th of August a meeting of the editors, publish- 
ers and printers of Portsmouth, and other gentlemen inter- 
ested, was held at the Common Council Room, to ‘consider 
the subject of celebrating the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Introduction of Printing into New Hampshire.” 
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Hon. Richard Jenness was chosen Chairman of the meet- 
ing, and Samuel Gray, Esq., Secretary. | 

Remarks were made by Key. Dr. Peabody, Editor of the 
North American Review, C. W. Brewster, Esq., of the Ports- 
mouth ge HK. N. Fuller, Esq., of the New Hampshire 
Gazette, Rev. 'T. H. ‘Miller, of the Morning Chronicle, Sam- 
uel Gray, Esq., Robert Morrison, Esq., and other gentlemen. 
All the speakers expressed themselves warily in favor of 
the proposed celebration, and of its being held in Ports- 
mouth in the month of September or October, of the year 
1856. In pursuance of this desire, a committee consisting 
of the following gentlemen, was appointed : 

Richard Jenness, Edward N. Fuller, Ichabod Goodwin, 
Ceerlan W. Brewster, Frank W. Miller, Robert in ey 
and SamuelGray. A sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Brewster, Fuller and Miller, was delegated eg solicit con- 
tributions from the citizens of Portsmouth, in aid of the 
Cc lebration. 

The citizens of Portsmouth generally responded to the 
appeals of the Committee with a readiness and generosity 
worthy of the event to be commemorated, and of the repu- 
tation of the old town for munificence and public spirit. 
This subscription was handsomely started by the Mayor and. 
ether prominent and wealthy citizens, and, nearly all who 
were called upon cheerfully aided and encouraged _ the 
enterprise. To the sum thus raised, the City Council, in a 
spirit of true liberality, added an appropriation of 8500, 
and the celebration was fixed for Monday, October the 6th. 
The Committee appointed on the part of the City Council 
were Aldermen Rundlett, Tucker and Wendell, and Messrs. 
Canviin; Brooks,Gerrish and Adams of the Comamnion Council. 

Hon. Edward. Everett, having declined to deliver the 
Graton; on account of other important engagements, an 
invitation was extended to the Rev. Dr. Peabody, which was 
accepted. B. P. Shillaber, Hsq., of the Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette, accepted the invitation of the Committee 
‘to prepare a Poem for the occasion. 

A general invitation was extended to the Peinties: Pub- 
lishers and Editors throughout the United States, and par- 
ticularly to the Sons of New Hampshire engaged in-any-of 
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the various branches pertaining to the Printing Art, and 
all others interested, to unite in the Celebration, and a 
large number of special invitations were sent to present and 
past members of the craft, in various parts of the country, 
and to many distinguished gentlemen abroad. © 

An invitation was also given to the Manchester Veterans ; 
and the Military, the Fire Department, the Odd Fellows, 
and various literary and charitable societies of Portsmouth, 
kindly consented to join in the festivities. As the day 
selected for the Celebration approached, a general interest 
pervaded the community, and a general holiday seemed de- 
termined upon by all classes. | ne ati 

Monday, October 6th, 1856, the hundredth anniversary 
of the first newspaper in New Hampshire, was a brilliant 
and beautiful day, which seemed to have been intended ex- 
pressly for the occasion. At an early hour, the city was 
thronged with visitors, and extra trains of cars hourly add- 
ed to the influx of men, women and children. The neigh- 
boring towns were largely represented, and long before 
the hour assigned for the commencement of the festivities, 
the city presented a holiday appearance. The principal 
streets, public buildings and dwellings had been profusely . 
and neatly decorated, and appropriate sentiments and mot- 
tos met the eye at every commanding position. 


THE DECORATIONS. 


We cannot attempt to present a full view of the decora- 
tions of the streets and buildings, which were said to sur- 
pass in extent, variety and beauty, any previous similar 
display in Portsmouth, save that on the océasion of the 
memorable return of the “Sons,’’ in July, 1853; and must 
be content with such descriptions as can be gathered from 
_the newspapers of the day. 

STATE STREET. daha 

On the front of the Rockingham House were shields and 
festoons ; and reaching from the roof to the flag-staff on 
the top, a glory of flags of all nations. Over the door, 
under a canopy of stars, was the motto, “Honor to Frank- 
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lin ;? over the gateway, surrounded by festoons of PBDI 
ing, a statuette of the philosopher. "aR 

City Hall and the store of J. H. Thacher, below al were 
ornamented with a full length portrait of Washington, 
surmounted by a shield, and festooned.. The whole front 
of the building was also festooned with tri-colored bunting. 

Crossing the street at this point, and meeting over the 
centre, were lines of yellow, red, pink, white and blue bunt- 
ing, forming a canopy. Pid 

CONGRESS STREET. 

Congress Block was beautifully decorated with fend 
with an eagle and a glory of flags over the principal en- 
trance. 

The front of the Franklin House, with its many colored. 
bnnting, shields and festoons, made a fine appearance. 

Just above this, the block occupied by Dr. Fuller was 
handsomely ornamented with starred bunting, shields, and: 
the following mottos, over a statuette of Franklin : 


“This day, like a beautiful flower, shall be 
Pressed in the pages of memory.” : 


“Turn back the tide of ages to its head, 
And hoard the wisdom of the honored dead.’’ 


“Franklin we all unite to honor.” 


‘“Franklin—The champion of a Free Press.” 


J. Barton’s picture rooms, in the same building, were 
also neatly decorated. 

ISLINGTON STREET. 

The residence of Mrs. Halliburton was tastefully deco- 
rate 

The Academy of Mr. Israel Kimball bore the ieacuiplian 

“Cultores suos scientia coronat.’’ 
(Science crowns her votaries.) 
DANIEL STREET. 

The residence of Col. Dimick, at the head of the street, 
was prettily decorated, having a flower-trimmed arch, and 
the name of “Daniel Fowle. 4 

In front of the Gazette office was erected a fine arch, 
surmounted by an eagle and flags. The pillars of the arch 
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were ornamented with thirteen stars, and on the keystone 
appeared, “Daniel Fowle, 1756.” Immediately beneath, and 
elevated on a platform, was a colossal bust of Franklin. 
On the front of the office was the following motto: 


“To him whose memory our art endears, 
We yield the honors of a hundred years.” 


At the Young Ladies’ High School, under charge of Mr, 
Nichols, one of the most delightful features of the day was 
presented. In front of the School House was arranged 
an extensive pyramid of young ladies, dressed in white; 
who, as the Procession passed, cheered and waved their 
handkerchiefs, to which those in the Procession gallantly 
responded. This “‘tower of beauty” was much admired, 
and none passed it, who did not regret that they could 
dwell no longer upon the beautiful scene. On the front 
of the School House was the motto,—‘‘Free schools; our 
nation’s strength.” 

MARKET STREET 


Presented a very beautiful appearance, a trellis arch of 
party-colored bunting running through the principal busi- 
ness portion. Over the arch waved numerous American 
flags, with historical dates. At the entrance of the street 
from Market Square was a beautiful arch of flags, sus- 
pended by ropes, surmounted by a natural eagle holding in 
his beak the motto—Freedom of the Press,” and a wreath 
of flowers; a new and ingenious design, creditable to the 
decorator. The fronts of many of the stores were grace- 
fully festooned. 

On the dry goods store of Albert Laighton, the poet, was 
the following motto: 

“The Press in whose fair form we see 
Proofs of our Nation’s liberty.” : 

The Piscataqua Bank Building was handsomely trimmed. 

The store of Messrs. Raynes & Neil, was profusely and 
very handsomely dressed, with gay flags, streamers, bunt- 
ing, Se. 

PLEASANT STREET. 


Crossing Pleasant street, in front of the Mercantile Li- 
brary Building were three arches, the centre and principal 
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one surmounted by a large eagle, holding in his beak the 
national motto, and in his claws two American flags. On 
either side waved an American ensign. On the principal 
arch was the name of the Portsmouth Mercantile Library 
Association. On the side arches appeared “Union” and 
“Liberty,” and the thirty-one stars. On the front of the 
Mercantile Library building was a picture of Franklin’s 
Birth-place. The whole made a very handsome display. — 

The Chronicle office was -finely decorated. On the front 
of the building was a triumphal arch, with “Independence” 
on the keystone, a star between every two letters. On the 
columns were inscribed “Union” and “Liberty,” with flowers 
and scrolls. Under the arch was a canopy of streamers. 
From the centre of the building projected a platform, bear- 
ing a printing press. The building was also gracefully 
festooned. ; 

The Piscataqua House, the Granite House and the store 
of Samuel W. Moses, (a former publisher of the Gazette,) 
were also decorated in a tasteful manner. 

Mr. J. H. Head displayed from a window of his store a 
pyramid of statuary, surmounted by a venerable picture, 
supposed to represent Daniel Fowle. Upon the base of the 
pyramid was this inscription : 

. In Memory of 

DANIEL FOWLE, 


First Printer in New Hampshire. 
Born, 1715. Died, 1787. 
First Paper Printed, 1756. 


At the corner of Howard and Washington streets stands 
the old building where one hundred years ago the first 
printing press in New Hampshire was established. The 
building was neatly decorated, and bore a large painting 
of a press, behind which was seen the rising sun, and over 
all, the words “Let there be Light!’ Underneath was the 
significant inscription, “Success to the Craft which puts 
down Kingeraft and Priestcraft!’ Flags were suspended 
across the street at this point; and the bands as the Pro- 
cession passed, saluted the place where “there was light” 
first. The idea and arrangement of this design was the 
work of Frank W. Miller, editor of the Chronicle, and the 
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painting of the old printing press was executed by Mr. 
Rowell, of the firm of Swasey & Rowell. 

The residence of Capt. Daniel Marcy was Dea atelly 
decorated with flags and streamers, and a pair of splendid 
flags drooped over the heads of the Procession. 


MIDDLE STREET. 
The residence of William R. Preston, Esq., was finely 


ornamented with festoons; and over the gateway was erect- 
ed a fine arch covered with fresh dahlias of different colors, 
and presenting an exceedingly beautiful appearance. Un- 
der the arch appeared a shield with the following expres- 
sive and appropriate mottos: 
“The Free Press—The great Lever of the Nation.” 
“Franklin—His name shall stand as long as the Granite Hills.” 


“Gutenberg—Thy discovery has given to Genius an everlasting vidi which 
would have perished without thee.” 


‘With the Press for the Lever, and Truth for the Fulcrum, we can move 
the World.” 


“The Daily and Weekly Newspaper, always Welcome. 


“Tt greets us with the rising sun, 
It cheers us through the day ; 

And when at night our toil is done, 
It drives dull care away.” 


ELM STREET. 


The residence of Hon. H. D. Walker was tastefully orna- 
mented with festooned flags, flowers, &c.,—surmounted by 
a shield, with the inscription, “Tong life to the Press.”’ 


Other dwellings and stores in various parts of the city 
were more or less extensively decorated, with bouquets of 
flowers, bunting, and, more welcome than all, with the 
bright eyes and smiling faces of Portsmouth’s fair daugh- 
ters. No description can convey an idea of the wealth of 
beauty and grace in which Portsmouth luxuriated on this 
occasion, and we forbear further attempts at description of 
a scene not transferable to the printed page. 


RECEPTION OF THE VETERANS. 

The Amoskeag Veterans, Col. Chandler E. Potter; Com- 
mander, arrived by the Portsmouth and Concord Railroad at 
11 o’clock, and were met by the City Guards and escorted 
to their Armory, in.the Vestry of the Temple. ~ 
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In behalf of the Committee of Arrangements, His Honor 
the Mayor welcomed the Veterans to the city, in the fol- 
lowing words: 


Col. Potter and Gentlemen of the Veteran Corps : | | 

I could have been called to no duty more agreeable to my feelings, than that — 
of welcoming you to the festivities of this day. Weare happy to meet you, 
gentlemen, as the representatives of a sister city, one of the string of jewels 
which adorn our State. Your prosperity has been rapid, and, in the history 
of New Hampshire, unexampled. Some of us can recall the time, not far 
distant, when the Indians deemed your Falls their choicest fishing ground ; 
and but little later, the renowned Stark, with his far-seeing views, made his 
almost solitary home upon the very spot where now your busy city stands. 

How great, how sudden the change! Now your populous streets, your 
public buildings and your manufactories almost rival those of Massachusetts. 
Weare proud of your progress, we rejoice in your prosperity ; and we are sure 
that we have your sympathy on this eventful day, while we celebrate, as we . 
may say, the dawn of liberty, as well as the advent of the Art of Printing 
upon our shores; for we feel that our mutual success has depended upon the 
equal diffusion of knowledge, and our patriotism engendered and sustained 
by an enlightened Press. Our interests on this occasion are the same, as we 
trust they always are in the labors of philanthropy, patriotism and industry ; 
and as kinsmen, one in heart with us, we invite you to share with us all the 
honors and pleasures of the day. 


Col. Chandler E. Potter, Commander of the Veterans, 
responded eloquently in their behalf, expressing his grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the cordiality of the welcome ex- 
tended to them. : | 


He alluded to the fact that the Veterans represented the home of Stark, 
and pledged himself, that his battalion, if called to service upon the battle 
field, should do no discredit to that honored name. Of the Veterans, he said, 
they were not picked men, but were taken haphazard from the citizens of Man- 
chester, and were only specimens of the productions of the Granite Hills of 
New Hampshire. The Colonel spoke of the great influence awakened and 
exerted by the New Hampshire Gazette, in keeping alive the fires of liberty 
in the Southern section of the State, during the revolutionary era. 


The Veterans then partook of a Collation which had 
been provided for them. | 


THE PROOESSION. 
The Procession took up the line of march about half-past 
eleven o’clock, under the direction of 


Mas. H. F. WENDELL, Chief Marshal. 
- MOUNTED AIDS: 


Ropert Morrison, $ A. Q. WENDELL, 
C. C. Jackson, Lewis W. Brewster, 
B. B. Swazey, Cartes W. Martin, | 


JOHN O. VARRELL, ' James M. Locke, 
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ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. 


THe AMOSKEAG VETERANS, 
Col. Potter. An elegant military company, organized as a batalion, num- 
bering over one hundred muskets, accompanied by the Manchester Cornet 
Band, led the Procession, followed by the 
R PortsmoutTH City GUARDS, | 
A volunteer company for the occasion, comprising fifty young men of Ports-. 
mouth. This company made a very creditable appearance, and was officered 
as follows: Captain, Col. Andrew J. Beck ; 1st Lieut., A. J. Hill; 2d Lveut., 
Charles Norton ; 3d Lieut., William Higgins; Orderly Sergeant, Havilla F. 
Downing; Clerk, Robert. Henderson. 
Tue PortsmoutH Fire DEPARTMENT 
Followed next in order. The Engines were finely decorated, and fully 
manned, and the men neatly uniformed. This was a most noticable feature 
of the Procession, and elicited much commendation from the spectators. It 
may be worthy of note that the Fire Department of Portsmouth, as a body, 
until this occasion, never honored a procession with their presence. 


Tue Youne Men’s Curistran ASSOCIATION 
Appeared in good numbers, with a handsome banner, painted for the occa- 
sion, with the inscription, 
“Portsmouth Young Men’s Christian Association—Organized May 10, 1852.” 


Also, a banner, bearing the inscription, 


“The Christian Herald, the World’s first Religious Newspaper, was published at 
Portsmouth, N. H.” 


This was presented to the Association by Mr. Robert F. Foster, of Boston, 
son of the late Mr. Robert Foster of this city, the Publisher of the Herald. 
Tue PortsmoutH MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Was very well represented in point of numbers, and were accompanied by 
the Great Falls Cornep Band. A new and. beautiful white satin banner was 
borne in their ranks, which was furnished for the occasion by Messrs. Swasey 
& Rowell. It was inscribed, 


‘Portsmouth Mercantile Library Association—Incorporated June 1855.” 
And the following extract from Cicero appeared on its folds: 


‘**He so mingled diverse nations by Commerce, that what was produced in any one 
spot seemed native in every place.” 


Tue INDEPENDENT ORDER OF Opp FELLOWS 
Were represented by the Strawberry Bank Encampment and the Piscataqua 
Lodge, in full regalia, with members of other Lodges. 
Tue PortsmourH MEcHANIC ASSOCIATION 
With a banner representing the progress of the Mechanic Arts, and a picture 
of Archimedes moving the world with a lever—with the mottos, 
‘*Be just, and fear not.” “Mind your own business.” 


Gitmore’s Satem Brass Banp 
Preceded the carriages containing the following notabilities of the occasion : 
The Orator of the Day ; the Chaplain; the Poet; the Toast Master; and 
the Committee of Arrangements. .Also, the City Government, and venera- 
ble members of the Editorial Fraternity, including Gideon Beck of this city ; 
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Father Boylston, of the Amherst Cabinet ; Hon. John Prentiss, of the Keene 
Sentinel ; and Mr. George W. Bazin, of the Boston Trumpet. 


Then came the old wood and stone Printing Press, which had been owned 
and worked by Franklin, J. Draper of Boston, and Daniel Fowle and J ohn 
Melcher of this city, and on which the New Hampshire Gazette was first print- 
ed. It is now owned by Mr. Melcher’s descendants. This was fitted up 
in a hay-cart, in the most outre style, was operated by Charles W. Gardner 
and James Shaw, and attracted much attention, as it passed along, with the 
old ink-balls, and all. Various dignitaries of the printing office, from the 
imp of darkness to the editor, were here made publie, and fue ‘similes of the 
first newspaper printed in the state were distribated just a century from the 
date of its first appearance from the very same press ! 

Following this venerable implement of civilization, was a large cama of 
editors, reporters and printers, from all parts of New Hampshire, Massack 
setts, New York, Maine, &c. Among them were Messrs. Bosson, of the 
Boston Herald ; "Andrews, of the Boston Times; Ayer, of the Boston Trav. 
eller ; Coffin, of the Boston Atlas; Haines, of the Boston Journal ; Bailey, 
of the Boston Transcript ; Frye, of the Boston Courier; Field, of the Bos- 
ton Post; Hobbs, of the Boston Bee: Taylor of the New York Journal of 
Commerce ; : Potter, of the Manchester Union Democrat ; Abbott, of the Man- 
chester American ; W. HL Brewster, late of the Newburyport Herald ; Palfrey, 
of the Salem Register ; John T. Gibbs, of the Dover Gazette ; George » 
Twombly, of the Great Falls Advertiser ; many others from abroad ; and 
most of the printers of our own city. 

United States and State officers, and citizens generally, pulowed: 


Tue INDEPENDENT GUARDS, 


A company of boys from 12 to 16 years of age, dressed in white pantaloons, 
DBPL RER SIS with red belts, and white sashes, commanded by Capt. Mercer 
Goodrich 


THE CONTINENTALERS, 


A company of boys, dressed in blue swallow-tail coats, buff pantaloons, ruf- 
fled shirts, and cocked hats, under command of Capt. George Joy. 


Tue TRUCKMEN. 
A cayaleade of mounted Truckmen, in white frocks with blue rosettes, 
and glazed caps, brought up the rear. 
ROUTE OF THE PROCESSION. 


The Procession formed on Market Square, and passed through Congress, 
Middle, Summer, Austin, Cabot, Islington, Congress, Vaughan, Deer, Mar- 
ket, Daniel, Chapel, State and Chestnut streets, to the Tonpples 


SERVICES AT THE TEMPLE. 


The Temple was speedily filled with ladies and gentle- 
men, and hundreds were unable to obtain admittance. Up- 
on the stage were the officers of the day, several of the 
venerable dignitaries of the profession, Gilmore’s Brass ’ 
Band, and a select choir, comprising the following singers : 
Misses Susan and Mary Miller, Alice Laighton, and Clara — 
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Knowlton; and Messrs. Wingate N. Ilsley and William F. 
B. Jackson. Amos Pearson presided at the Piano Forte. 
The services commenced me a Voluntary, by Caneare: 8 


Brass Band. 
Prayer by Rev. Dr. Siticony the Chaplain of the Day. 


The following original Ode was read by Dr. Frank Fuller, 
the Toast Master, and sung by the Choir: 


A PHAN TO THE PRINTER’S ART. 
BY T. B. ALDRICH, OF THE NEW YORK HOME JOURNAL. 


The Southern Cross, the Northern Bear, 
The trembling sister Pleiades, 
The many tangled stars above,— 
The ebb and flow of purple seas,— — 
The pulse of flowers that throbs through Earth, 
The lovely Seasons, changing place, 
And all that God from Chaos wrought, 
Are but the tools of Time and Space. 


‘The Mind a wider orbit has 
Than Sun, or Moon, or Earth, or Mars ; P 
A Thought can grasp immensity, 
And wring the secrets from the stars. 
The Elements are slaves to Man ; 
He links the hills, he spans the Sea, 
And he has made the Lightning-fiend 
A tame and servile Mercury. 


His hand has taken the shapeless ore, 
And, with a subtle skill, designed 
A little “font.of type” to bear 
The impress of the deathless Mind. 
Go forth a pure evangel, Thought ! 
Let War’s red gonfalons be furled ! 
Go forth, and with thy teachings break 
The manacles that bind the world ! 


Go forth with holy lips of Peace ! 
Speak golden words of God and Death, 
And, like the Good Samaritan, 
Pour oil t upon the wounds of faith ! 
A Pean for the Printer’s Art,— 
The toiling Brain,—the ready Pen,— 
The hand that holds the peerless cup 
Of Knowledge to the lips of men! 


2, 
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ORATION. 
BY REY. ANDREW P. PEABODY, D. D. 


% 


The invention of printing by movable types marks an 
era, the second in importance in the world’s annals. It is 
the true dividing line between ancient and modern history ; 
for from the earliest. times down to that epoch, there pre- 
sented themselves in the history of nations phenomena, 
which have not since recurred and can neyer recur again. 
‘My proposed limits, which. are. fittingly narrowed by the 
numerous and varied arrangements for this celebration, will 
permit me to refer to but two of the historical changes, 
which our art has inaugurated. 

In the first place, it has rendered the lapse of any nation 
into barbarism impossible. Prior to the fifteenth century 
such a reverse of condition was a part of the established 
order of events. Egypt, Persia, Greece, Rome, the Saracen 
empire, were successively the seats of literature and of sci- 
ence, and with each the loss of power was followed by the 
decline of civilization, and the posterity of nations that had 
given light to the world sank into the lowest depths of rude- 
ness and ignorance. Book-making was too costly an art 
for a conquered and depressed people. Books at the best 
were in the hands of but a select few. _ Not one in a hun- 
dred had access to them, or even -the ability to read them. | 
The possession of a few rolls of papyrus or parchment was 
a mark of distinguished rank or superior wealth. Only the 
heads of the state, or men occupying a position of ease and 
affluence could command in their own right the means of 
intellectual culture. Now these men were always the first 
sufferers by invasion or revolution. They perished by the 
sword, or were the victims of. outlawry and confiscation, or 
were driven to eat the bitter bread of exile. And their 
knowledge perished with them. The mass of the people 
had never had any hold upon it, and of course could not 
perpetuate it. The intelligence of the great body of the 
civilized nations of antiquity was created and sustained by 
permanent monuments of art, by public games, festivals 
and recitations, by the rostrum, the forum and the theatre. 
But the force that subdued or subverted an empire in most 
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mstances destroyed or defaced the cherished monuments of 
earlier times, and always suppressed those popular gather- 
ings, whence light was diffused, thought put in motion, 
mind stimulated into activity, youth nantuned by Pnagithon' 
song and eloquence. ined (ise 

For the last four centuries, the Vea has dine sini 
surably more than all other means combined, for the culture 
of the human race. Books have been so easily and cheaply 
multiplied, that no force could arrest their circulation, and 
no depression sink a people below their reach. Within this. 
period nation after nation has declined in all the elements 
of greatness, has been ravaged by conquering armies, torn 
piecemeal by greedy neighbors, ground beneath the heel of 
relentless despotism. Poland and Hungary, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal have for many generations been in a condi- 
tion, which in earlier ages would have crushed out every 
vestige of former culture and refinement. Yet in each of 
these countries there has been a steady progress of educa- 
tion and growth of intellect ; and while the nations are, a 
part of them too abject to strike a blow for freedom, and a 
part of them writhing in their chains like the giants of 
ancient fable under the weight of piled up mountains, there 
is not one of them, in which the standard of popular intel- 
ligence has not been greatly elevated,—not one of them in 
which there is not growing up that power of enlarged, cul- 
tivated and active mind, before which thrones quake and 
tyrants tremble,— not one of them, in which knowledge 
embodied in forms of utility is not enhancing domestic 
comfort and diffusing the elegant arts of social life. 

In the early ages, the work of genius and philosophy 
was like filling up the Slough of Despond, or climbing a 
mountain of ice, or painting on wet glass, or writing on 
wind-tossed sand. All that was wrought needed to be 
wrought over afresh for the dregs thrown to the top in the 
next ebullition of the political caldron, or for some hardy, 
stolid horde of successful invaders. But the printed word, 
which has life in itself, has undying life and penetrating 
power. It diffuses itself like.the seed in the thistle down. 
It is wafted on every wind, floats on every stream, and 
alights in every open furrow. of receptive soil. 
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The second general view which I proposed to offer ind 
eates a peculiar appropriateness in our holding a festival 
like the present on this side of the Atlantic. The art of 
Printing is the only bridge, over which civilization, intelli-: 
gence and culture have ever been, or can be transferred 
from a mother country to a distant colony. As I havesaid, — 
books in manuscript, from the nature of the case, could’ be 
directly influential in enlightning only a very small pro- 
portion of any people. The civilized nations of antiquity 
were nurtured, more than by all things else, by the works 
of art, taste and genius — the slow growth of ages — that 
covered their soil. ‘Thus the temples and statues, the 
friezes and colonnades, the markets and groves of Athens, 
with the traditions that hallowed them, and the crowding 
reminiseences that clustered around them, were the books 
of the Athenian populace, the educators of the Athenian 
mind, and transmitted at once canons of taste, legendary 
lore, poetical imagery, and such authentic memories of the 
past as expounded the present and lifted the veil from the” 
future. No people could tread such a soil, and live in daily 
conversance with such an omnipresent and exuberant wealth 
of beauty, and not be full of light. Butsuppose an Athe- 
nian colony to have been led to some new seat of empire,— 
in the second generation there could have hardly remained 
a vestige of Athenian culture. The transplanted race 
must have lapsed into almost savage ignoranee and boor- 
ishness, and have worked its way only by tardy and painful 
steps back toward the condition of the parent city. Not 
till forests had been reclaimed and deserts made: fertile, 
the needs of the animal nature provided for, and surround- 
ing enemies subdued and erippled, could art have sprung 
up and forms of beauty risen; and ages must have elapsed, 
before the growing colony could have had its streets filled, 
its hills crowned, its groves made eloquent by such monu- 
ments of genius as oy mould, refine and’ elevate the 
popular minds) yh) ft ae tae ea 

History gives us numerous ceghihipléa of tits process.’ 
The ancient Israelites. emigrated from ‘Egypt, then the 
world’s centre of civilization. .The generation that went. 
out with Moses were skilled in art, and the tabernacle’ 
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erected in the wilderness can hardly have been surpassed 
in symmetry, in rich workmanship, in luxurious ornament 
and gorgeous furniture, by any shrine upon the earth. But 
the history of the race under Joshua and the Judges, Saul 
and David, shows that they sank into a condition hardly 
superior to that of the Aborigines of North America. Not 
only the elegant, but the useful arts almost perished. ‘The 
style of manners became revoltingly coarse; domestic life 
was deformed and imbruted; and we find abundant proof 
that the nation descended to the lowest grade, before it had 
accumulated the requisite materials, and won from the 
fierce native tribes the needed space and quietness, to con- 
struct the new civilization, which gave the earliest tokens of 
its existence in the reign of Solomon. 

The Greek colonies were planted for the most part. in 
regions previously settled and civilized ; but, wherever they 
established themselves, they took the tone of their civiliza- 
tion and culture from the surroundings of their new, rath- 
er than from the influences of their native home: that is, 
their minds and manners were formed, not by the few man- 
uscripts which they might have taken with them from 
Greece, but by the.monuments of art and genius among 
which they pitched their tents. Where colonies from the 
most cultivated of the Grecian states were planted on bar- 
barous or unoccupied soil, we find reason to believe that 
none of their liberal nurture survived the generation which 
carried it into exile. | 

‘Had not the art of Printing ehsgate the discovery of 
America, I doubt whether there would have been at this 
moment on our whole continent a people that could take 
its place among civilized nations. The needs and strait- 
nesses of forest life and of savage warfare, the entire sep- 
aration from all that could serve for example and instruc-. 
tion, the absence of all means for embodying and circula- 
ting the intelligence of individual immigrants, would have 
so rapidly deteriorated the transplanted races, that it would 
have taken centuries to retrieve the degradation which 
would have reached the lowest possible point within fifty 
years from the landing of any company of colonists. 


But in the few choice books in the chest of solute house- 
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hold, in the standard classical and Christian authors in the 
library of every minister, and above all in their Bibles, our 
fathers brought with them more of intellectual nurture 
and impulse than there was in what they could not bring. 
The very desolation that surrounded them, the long dreary 
winters on these northern shores, the sparse population, the 
intervening perils from forest, flood and tomahawk that 
impeded. social intercourse, made them - pre-eminently % 
reading and a studious race, and created a loftier standard 
of general culture than had been reached or even dreamed 
of in the older nations.''Thus' there was no era of intel- 
lectual decline and degradation ; and, during the first cen- 
tury of New England, while her people at large were more 
highly educated “than any other people on the face of the 
earth, her scholars, trained in her infant university, could 
measure lances on equal terms in classical and theological 
discussion with the greatest minds of the old world. To 
the Printing Press then, more than to all things else, is 
America indebted. for her name and place among the na- 
tions. ‘To the Printing Press, I say, rather than to the 
Bible ; for, while it was the Bible that made her great, it 
was the Press alone that gave her the Bible. Without the 
Press few copies of the sacred Word would ever have cross- 
ed the Atlantic, and those few would have been lost or have 
fallen in pieces, before copyists to replace them could have 
been spared from the axe, the plough and the musket. — 
his consideration illustrates the providential fitness and 
flips of the times when the great invention made its 
appearance. It was an age of universal awakening. Art 
was shaking off her slumber in Italy. Science, in Germany, 
had begun to question ancestral errors, and to probe invet- 
erate falsities. Classical learning was quickening thou- 
sands of young minds in the oreat universities of England 
and the Continent. The morning stars of the Reformation 
were growing dim in the brightness of its day-dawn. Mar- 
itime enterprise was already saying to the North, “Give 
up,” and to the South, “Keep not back,” and if hens was 
a new hemisphere to be revealed, the epoch was at hand 
when it could remain no longer hidden. At’ this juncture 
our art had its birth,— at the very time when aroused and 
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pregnant intellect could employ its full capacity and assim- 
ilate its entire product, and when a continent not yet trod- 
den by civilized man needed this alone to make it the pro- 
ereant cradle, and not the devouring grave, of civilization. 
_ Unlike other arts, that of Printing had its birth in a 
single mind, and the new era to which it gives date should 
rightfully bear the sole name of Gutenberg. Great inven- 
tions have generally had a double parentage. A mind of 
large scope and daring enterprise has suggested the fertil- 
izing idea, which has been caught up and embodied by some 
cunning hand wielded by an inferior, yet a practical intel- 
lect. And the controversy as to the honor of the inven- 
tion, often long and bitter, has generally been settled in 
favor of the producing hand and not of the devising mind, 
as by our municipal law the child follows the fortunes of 
the mother, not of the father. ae 
It is also worthy of commemoration that this art, whose 
noblest achievement is the diffusion of the Divine Word, 
whose crowning triumph will be the Christian redemption 
of our fallen humanity, had its origin in religious zeal. 
The one problem which the youthful Gutenberg set him- 
selve to solve was: How can the Bible be so multiplied and 
cheapened that every man that knows letters may read it ? 
With this problem on his mind and his heart, he started 
from his native city, on foot and alonc, to explore the re- 
sources of existing art, if haply there might not be some 
process that could be converted to this noblest of uses. He 
sojourned for a while at Haarlem, and there the invention 
burst upon him, by what fools call chance, and wise men, 
Providence. He formed an acquaintance with the sexton 
of the cathedral, who was desperately in love, and, lover- 
like, was wont to beguile his lonely hours by carving his 
own name and that which he hoped to blend with his own, 
in relief, on little blocks of willow, stripped of the bark, 
and still reeking with the sap. One day the poor sexton 
wrapped his work in a piece of parchment. The next day 
he found the letters reproduced on the parchment, in reverse, 
but in perfect contour, and in a rich brown tint. He then 
engraved other like letters on a wooden trencher, smear- 
ed them with ink, and took from them a perfect proof,— 
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the first proof ever pulled. He showed this to his friend, 
who inked the trencher, placed it under a screw,— the 
earliest printing press, and took from it a sharply defined 
and clear impression. | eke 
The very next day Gutenburg repaired to Strasburg to 
meditate on what he had seen and done. There was the 
press, and he had distinct_prescience of its unbounded ca- 
pacities. But what an endless and hopeless toil to carve by 
hand on a series of wooden blocks the entire Bible! Yet 
might not the letters be separated, and each made to per- 
form repeated and multitudinous service? He constructed 
his own tools, made single wooden letters, a whole alphabet 
of them, bored a small aperture in each, and strung them 
together like beads on a chaplet. He tied his little form 
tight and strong,—inked it well,—in default of a screw, 
his own weight this time was the press,—and the impres- 
sion revealed to him the glorious future, which was to make 
him the father of a new and unending era. phaser: 
That night Gutenburg fell asleep, gently murmuring, “I 
am immortal.” In his dream two unknown voices of dif- 
ferent tones seemed to address themselves alternately to his 
soul. Said the first: “Rejoice, John; for thou art immor- 
tal. Thy discovery will give everlasting life to genius, and 
grateful genius shall make thy fame eternal.” Said the 
other voice: “Yes, John, thou art immortal, but at what a 
fearful cost! Man is oftener perverse than wise and good. 
He will profane thy gift. By thy means will madness, 
misfortune and crime come upon all men and all ages ; and, 
by lending arms to the wicked, dost not thou share in their 
guilt?’ “I awoke,” said he, “in an agony of doubt. I 
hesitated for a moment, but reflected’— let me beg em- 
phatie heed to his reflection, which shows that our art de- 
rived its parentage from one of the noblest of the children 
of men, and might furnish the fittest motto for the free 
press of a free country—“I reflected that the gifts of God,” 
though sometimes dangerous, were never evil, and that giy- 
ing another instrument to reason and to the glorious liberty 
of man, was opening a wider field to intellect and virtue, 
both Divine.” a 
Gutenbure lived to complete his invention, even to the 
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casting of metallic types in moulds. The forms from which 
he printed his earliest books were set up, fastened, inked 
and worked in substantially the same way in which they still 
are, except where steam is made to do the press work ; and 
typography had attained before his death as high a stand- 
ard of artistical perfectness and beauty, as it ever- ‘reaches’ 
in our own day except in the most costly ornamental 
works. We have good ground for honest pride in our first: 
printer. His age saw no man of keener intellect, purer 
life or more philanthropic spirit. ‘A noble by birth, he in- 
herited an ample patrimony. He expended his whole estate 
upon his art, and, dying at the age of sixty-nine, he had 
nothing to bequeath to his sister but certain unsold copies of 
his books. 

I cannot attempt here even a sketch of the history of 
Printing in Europe; but you must permit me to refer to 
some of those illustrious families that have united to this 
profession such gifts of mind and culture as to ensure their 
celebrity for centuries to come. The Aldi, father, son and 
grandson, conducted at Venice, and afterward at Rome, the 
printing-house that bore their name from 1488 for one hun- 
dred and nine years, producing nine hundred and eight 
editions. The term Aldine is, as you know, to this day a 
synonyme for accuracy and beauty, and the most that their 
successors have done is to equal them. They were all 
among the first scholars of their respective times, and were 
the authors of some of the choicest books they printed. 
The eldest of the three delivered at his own house lectures 
on classical literature, which were resorted to by numerous 
students, many of them from distant lands. The second, 
from devotion to his art, repeatedly refused professorships 
in the Italian universities. The third filled successively 
four professorial chairs in the department of belles-lettres. 

Before the close of the fifteenth century, the first of tle 
Stephani or Stephenses established himself as a printer in 
Paris ; and in the space of one hundred and seventy-five 
years seven of the name together or successively conducted 
the most celebrated and prolific press in France. All seven 
were men of various and extensive learning, and two of. 
them, Robert and ati take rank among the most dis- 
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tinguished. scholars of any age. Kiobert Stephens, by col- 
lation of all accessible manuscripts and authorities, pro- 
duced the Greek text of the New Testament, which almost 
to. our own times, has been. universally received as the most 
accurate, and from which our English translation was. 
made. Henry Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus or Lexicon, an. 
Herculean labor, still after the lapse of three centuries, rex 
tains its place as the most stupendous, no less than the 
most valuable work of the kind. ever wrought, and bears: 
about, the same relation to other similar works, which the 
great pyramid might bear to a clay: hovel near its base. — 

Of the Elzevirs too there were seven, at Amsterdam,, 
Leyden and Utrecht, and. their pre-eminence in Northern, 
Europe lasted for a century from 1595. Their editions of, 
the classics are now a choice prize, whenever a copy comes 
into.the market. They were all men of exquisite taste, 
varied and extensive learning, and distinguished, standing. 
and estimation throughout the republic of letters. is 

The greatest printing-house in the world—beyond com-. 
parison the greatest—is that of the Messrs. Didot in, Paris, 
which, under five successive heads, has maintained its pres-. 
ent comparative position for more than one hundred and) 
twenty-five years, They have all been distinguished, fon. 
erudition, pure taste and noble generosity. There is some- 
thing heroic, almost sublime, in their enterprises. They 
seem attracted rather by the magnitude of a work, than, 
by any prospect of immediate gain. Only one among. their 
many gigantic undertakings of the last few years has been’ 
a complete edition of all extant, writings and fragments in. 
classical Greek, with Latin translations, in. sixty-six vol-. 
umes, grand octavo. They have been, it is believed, the” 
most accurate of all printers, and at one time they offered, 
(and it remained unclaimed,) a handsome reward for trong’ | 
misprint discovered in any of their editions. 

But it. is time that. we crossed the Atlantic, ani, shold 
note of the art as it has existed on our own shores. The- 
earliest printing presses in America were set up at Mexico: 
and.Lima. It is known that there was a press in Mexico 
ag early as. 1604, and there is extant, a folio History of» 

New. Spain printed: there. in 1606. In 1638, Rev. Mr. . 
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Glover, a dissenting clergyman, of considerable wealth, 
and deeply interested in the settlement of New England, 
embarked for Boston, with a printing press and a complete 
printing apparatus, designed as a gift to Harvard College. 
He died on the voyage, and his press, under the auspices 
of President Dunster who married his widow, was manag- 
ed by Stephen Daye, the first American printer north of 
the Gulf of Mexico,—the first, and one of the poorest ; 
for, though not a bad pressman, he was an awkward and 
bungling compositor and proof-reader. In 1639, he print- 
ed “The Freeman’s Oath” and an Almanac. In 1640 ap- 
peared the first British American book,—‘The Bay Psalm 
Book,’ with “Spiritual Songs” appended to the Psalms. 
The compilers aimed solely at literal translation, and dis- 
claimed all regard to smoothness and sweetness of rhythm; 
for, said they, “God’s altar needs not our polishings.” 
That the disclaimer was not out of place you may perceive 
by the following passage from one of the “Spiritual Songs.” 
Skies aN “Jael the Kenite, Heber’s wife. i 
’bove women blest shall be, 
F Above the women in the tent . 
ay oe _ a blessed one is she. we 
| He water ask’d, she gave him milk : 
in lordly dish she fetch’d — 


Him butter forth : unto the nail 
she forth her left hand stretch’d : 


‘“‘Her right hand to the workman’s maul 
and Sisera hammered: . 
She pierced and struck his temples through, © 
and then cut off his head. at du 
He at her feet bow’d, fell, lay down, 
he at her feet bow’d where 
He fell: whereas he bowed down 
he fell destroyed there.” 


The first American printer who was otherwise eminent — 
was Benjamin Franklin. The press exhibited in the pro- 
cession to-day, bought by the late John Melcher of a firm 
in Boston, is believed on the authority of the purchaser to 
be that at which Franklin worked when apprenticed to his 
brother. Beyond this, Franklin had no connection with 
printing in New Hampshire; and yet it seems highly 
probable that he may have witnessed here the operation of 
the press that preceded his. Whenin 1763 he came to this 
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town on a leisurely tour. as. Postmaster-General, he can 
hardly have failed to look in at the only printing office in . 
the Province. Many years ago I learned some of the 
details of his visit here from the late Nathaniel Adams, 
who loved to quote a prediction which he then heard from 
Franklin’s own lips, namely, that the time would come 
when the mail would be conveyed in a week from Philadel- 
phia to Portsmouth. The shortest route then required 
eighteen days, and this prophecy was regarded by those 
who heard it as a unique instance, in which the rhe cr 
of the sage got the better of his calm discretion. Ae 
Daniel Fowle, the hero of this day, the first printer: in 
New Hampshire, was. born at Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
and commenced business in Boston, near the head of | King, 
now State street, in 1740. From 1742 to 1750 he was: in 
partnership with Gamaliel Rogers, and was with him joint 
publisher of ‘The Independent Advertiser.’’. Their office 
wason Prison lane, now Leverett street. On dissolving his 
connection with Rogers, he opened a small book shop and a 
printing office on Ann:street, near the corner of Union. 
In 1754 he was arrested by order of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on suspicion of having printed a pamphlet enti- 
tled, “The Monster of Monsters, by Tom Thumb, Esq.,” 
whieh contained severe animadversions on some of the 
members. Their conduct in his examination shows that 
some of them at least deserved the worst that could be 
written about them. Their. demeanor was worthy of the 
blackest days of the Star-Chamber. His bearing was 
frank and manly. One of the members said to him—“You 
do not know when you lie.” His rejoinder was—‘Begging 
your pardon, sir,l know when I lie, and what a lie is, as 
~ well as yourself. » . After the rudest and, most .insolent 
treatment, he was taken to the common jail, ‘and confined 
in the same cell with a notorious thief, and in the next cell 
to a murderer awaiting execution. On the third day he 
was taken to the jailor’s: house, and told that he might go. 
But he refused to go. He had been confined, uncondemned 
by the law, and. he demanded that the authority which had. 
imprisoned should release him. He remained with the 
jailor three days ‘longer, when, learning that. his wife had 
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been made seriously ill by her anxiety on his account, he 
returned to his house. In vain attempting to obtain satis- 
faction or indemnity for his illegal detention, and disgusted 
with the provincial government of Massachusetts, he ac- 
cepted the invitation of several respectable gentlemen of 
New Hampshire to remove to Portsmouth ; and on October 
7th, 1756, he issued the first number of the “Mew Hamp- 
- shire Gazette,” on a sheet which, laid open, measures seven- 
teen inches by ten, being somewhat more than one-sixth the 
size of the present weekly issue. The printer’s opening 
address is a master-piece of its kind,— plain, direct, honest, 
beautifully concise, full of the spirit of rational liberty, yet 
emphatically deprecating the abuse of a free press to the 
fomenting of schisms in church and state, the corruption 
of public morals and the defamation of private character. 
No one can inspect the successive volumes of the paper un- 
der Fowle’s management, without conceiving the most fa- 
vorable opinion of his ability and discretion, integrity and 
honor, public spirit and patriotism. He continued in busi- 
ness here for about thirty years, for a portion of the time 
having a less worthy nephew of his associated with him, 
but for the most part assisted chiefly by his negro Prinius, 
an excellent pressman, though ignorant of letters, who 
survived his master, and reached the ripe age of ninety. 
John Melcher and George Jerry Osborne, the former but 
recently with us, succeeded Fowle as printers and editors. 
Their successors in the Gazette are most of them living, 
and all of them have been familiarly known by many who 
hear me. Several of them have borne, and others have 
equally merited, important trusts under our national, state 
-and municipal administrations. This paper is believed to 
be the only newspaper in the country which has had a . 
continuons existence for a century, without a change of 
name. 3 

“he Portsmouth Journal,” originally “Lhe United States 
Oracle of the Day,” is the next oldest of our living papers, 
though it was preceded by several that can hardly be said 
to have lived. Apart from its always able publishers, the 
Journal has enjoyed, at various times, the editorship, avow- 
ed or virtual, of some of our most eminent citizens. Dan- 
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tel Webster, it is believed, eommenced in its columns his 
career as a political writer, and. by the gladiatorship of this 
less conspicuous arena prepared for those feats of arms 
which so often held the nation breathless. In the same 
paper, Levi Woodbury, when on the Bench, by a series of 
“Lay Sermons,” so far invaded the province, then more 
sedulously guarded. than now, of the clerical profession, as 
to call out the pen of his own pastor in reply to his ethico- . 
theological speculations. The late Nathaniel A. Haven, 
conspicuous equally for the graces of the accomplished 
-scholar and the virtues of the Christian philanthropist, was 
for several years the proprietor and editor of this paper. 
Not the least remarkable among its contributors was a 
former apprentice,—now with few peers and no superior as 
a skilful, versatile and always urbane editor, in a neigh- 
boring city,— who was wont, for the sake of practice, to 
write political articles for the Journal, and answer them 
himself in the Gazette. | 
This town can claim the distinction of having issued the 
first religious newspaper in the country, and, I am inclined 
to think, in the world. The editor was none other than 
that divine of Protean reputation, whom at least as many- 
sects could claim as there were cities that contended for the 
honor of Homer’s birth,—Elias Smith. The paper has not 
proved so fickle as its founder; but, with its name very 
slightly modified, and its theological position unchanged, it 
is now printed at Newburyport as the organ of the Christ- 

ian denomination. Tw" 
I am also led to believe that the earliest religious maga- 
zine published in America was ‘The Piscataqua Evangeli- 
cal Magazine,” issued here in 1805, under the auspices of 
the Congregational clergy of this town and its vicinity, and 
maintaining for the four or five years for which it was pub- 
lished, a very high reputation both for literary ability and 
theological scholarship. | r 
Of persons eminent in letters, who have been among the 
large contributors to our public prints, and others whose 
literary fame, here nurtured, is among the grateful memo- 
ries of this festival, I cannot undertake to give so much as 
the chief names; for while discrimination might seem in- 
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vidious, hunger tor more da Wratittal fare than I can offer, 
would disperse my audience long before I could complete 
the catalogue even of celebrities. Fondness for print is 
among the besetting sins of my profession; and during the 
last century, Langdon, Haven, Buckminster and Alden had 
as much connection with the press as any clergymen of 
their age. Among our physicians of the last century, 
Hall Jackson won, as a writer no less than as a pioneer prac- 
titioner, a distinguished reputation on both sides of the 
Atlantic. , 

Among those, who could claim to be remembered at a 
Portsmouth literary celebration, none can take Teele 
in point of genius and versatile ability, of Jonatnan Mitchell 
Sewall, whose stirring lyrics were sung in every camp and 
by every patriotic fireside during the war of the Revolution, 
and whose longer and graver poems, so issued as to justify 
the Hibernianism “privately published,’ had they been 
fairly given to the world, would never have been thrown 
back into oblivion. One of his couplets,— 

‘No pent-up Utica contracts your powers, 

But the whole boundless continent is yours,— 

has passed, like so many of Shakespedre’s verses, into fa- 
miliar proverbial use, is supposed by many to be from Ad- 
dison’s Cato, and is quoted by hundreds who know not its 
parentage; His success as an advocate was great, and 
might have been pre-eminent, had he not preferred the 
wild wood-paths pervaded by the murmurs of Helicon to 
the straight walks and clipped hedges of Themis. In con- 
versational tact, @race and power he had hardly a competi- 
tor, no superior. 

Our town was also, for a time, the residence of the ec- 
centric, gifted and profligate Joseph Bartlett, whose Poems 
and Aphorisms had no small celebrity in their day, and 
who is said to have had reference to his own character in 
his brief and pithy epigram, recited at the funeral of John 
Hale :— 
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God takes the good, 
_ Too good by far to stay, 
And leaves the bad, 
Too bad to take away.’’* e. 


*The above anecdote is told of Bartlett in the Messrs. Duykinek’s O¥elepedia a 
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_Portsmouth has been the birthplace, or the. place of ap- 
prenticeship, of at least a score of editors now in the active 
management of newspapers in eyery section,of the country, 
from Maine to Alabama, and from Boston to San Francisco, 
—also of several eminent publishers, and of a still larger 
number who occupy places of high trust in distinguished 
publishing houses. _, | | 5 el 

At this moment we feel not a little proud of the laurels 
won by our native poets. There is Fields, the Meecenas 
among our publishers, whose delicate generosity is owned 
at once by world-famous authors across the Atlantic and by — 
many a schoolboy in the place of his bigth, and whose 
verse, pure, sweet, chaste, mellifluous, seems but the tran- 
script of a character which to know is to esteem and love. 
There isour good Dame Partington, whose pen is as utterly 
incapable of exhausting her brain-wealth of droll conceits 
and merry quips, as was her English namesake’s broom of 
throwing back the rising flood-tide from her cottage floor. 
There is Laighton, whose Sybilline leaves we suffer to re- 
main ungathered, but, were they blown to us from beyond 
the ocean, we should long ago have had the straylings im- 
pounded in gilt morocco, and they will yet give him fame 
equal to his modesty and commensurate with his worth, 
There is Aldrich, whose brilliant prose-poem just issued 
more than fulfils the fair promise of his juvenile verse, and, 
is a wonderfully rich outcropping of a golden vein of crea- 
tive fancy and picturesque delineation. There is also a 
troop of poetesses, whose modesty would be justly wounded 
were I to name them here,—the laureates of almost all 
our civic and religious festivals, the chroniclers of departed 

worth, the frequent angels of peace and -consolation to the 
- bereaved, Stars of pure and genial radiance in our pro- 
vincial sky, some have been long on the meridian, with no 
token of decline ; one is just culminating,—the cypher that, 
designates its place is an humble letter among the last in 
_ the alphabet, destined to furnish a new verification of those 

sacred words, “The last shall become first.” ; 

But I must not forget that the anniversary is of the State, 
American Literature: On the still better authority of Hon. Abner Greenleaf, the utter. 


ance of these lines at John Hale’s funeral, is ascribed to a personage—both wit and sot 
—familiarly known as “Charley Waters.” i¢ 
pare 
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and not of our own city alone. Among the distinguished 
men of our craft whom New Hampshire can number, we have 
with us to-day two veteran editors, old as we reckon years, 
but with hearts as young as ever, with undimmed eye and 
steps that have not begun to falter,—one the founder and for 
more than half a century the editor of “The Keene Sentinel’; 
the other for nearly the same period the publisher and editor 
of ‘The Amherst Cabinet.’ Concord has among its chief 
names George Hough, its enterprising and skilful pioneer 
printer ; Isaac Hill, Senator and Governor, for many years 
by far the most influential man in New Hampshire; Jacob 
B. Moore and John Farmer, both justly distinguished for 
antiquarian lore and literary ability; and the historiographer 
of our capital, the learned antiquary and eloquent divine, 
Rey. Dr. Bouton, whose first degree was taken in the print- 
ing office. LExeter has furnished for our catalogue of wor- 
thies Ranlett and Norris, printers and publishers, whose press 
issued some of the best editions of their day ; Sleeper, well 
known as long the popular editor of “The Mercantile Jour- 
nal’; and the twin Peabodys, on whose very cradle genius, 
learning, taste, grace and piety shed their gifts with full 
hands, and now strew fresh flowers and evergreens over their 
early graves. Dover was long the home of Belknap, whose 
“History of New Hampshire”’ has its rank among our Amer- 
ican classics, and whose erudition, prudence, fidelity and 
Christian worth gave him the first place among the divines 
in the metropolis of New England. From Manchester, where 
thirty years ago there was scarcely a hamlet, Judge Potter 
brings us to-day his ponderous and elegant octavo history of? 
our first city, printed too by his own sons, the author once a 
Portsmouth editor, the sons, I believe, natives of our town. 
There is yet one locality, which demands emphatic mention 
in connection with our craft. The little town of Walpole was 
the seat of the most brilliant editorship that has marked the 
history of the American press. In 1796, ‘The Farmer’s 
Museum,” then in its third year, passed into the hands of 
Joseph Dennie, who wrote for it his “Lay Preacher” and* 
several other series of essays of kindred merit. Among his 
coadjutors were Royal Tyler, afterward Chief Justice of 
Vermont, beyond comparison the first among the humorous 
Os: . . 
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writers of America, whose wit has the keenness of Swift’s 
without his bitterness, and the grotesque drollery of Sterne’s 
without his coarseness; David Everett, the author of those 
lines, so simple yet'so graceful, which may be the first dec- 
lamation of our children’s children for centuries to come,— 
“You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage ;”” . 

Isaac Story, cousin of the Judge, fully his equal in literary 
culture, and second only to Tyler in quaint humor and affiu- 
ent wit; and Thomas Green Fessenden, whose ‘Terrible 
Tractoration,” a satirical poem of unsurpassed flavor and 
pungency, still retained its popularity in my boyhood, and 
has now ceased to be read only because it scourged: the fol- 
lies beneath its lash out of the memory of man. ‘The vener- . 
able Joseph T. Buckingham was an apprentice in the Museum 
office under Dennie’s administration, and owes much of the 
singular grace, transparency and raciness of his style to his 
training in such a school. 
_ But my hour has more than expired; and I must leave it 

for those who shall follow me at Jefferson Hall to supply my 
omissions, and to gather up the threads which in my rapid 
survey I have been compelled to drop. 

“All honor to our noble art! Brethren of the press, be it 
ours to shield its purity, to vindicate its freedom, to extend 
its queenly sway. Be its watchwords ever, Liberty, Truth, 
Philanthropy. It had its origin in the holiest of aims; b 
its mission the glory of God, the regeneration of man. Let 
gthe seal of its Christian baptism be held ever sacred; let its 
“leaves be for the healing of the nations; and may every 
coming generation find increased ground for ascribing the 
thought that gave it birth to the pus of the Author of 
every good and perfect gift. 


A Voluntary by the Band. succeeded the shar of the 
Oration, which occupied one hour. 


ok 


POEM. ag ile 
BY B. P. SHILLABER,ESQ., OF THE BOSTON SATURDAY EVENING GAZETTE. 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. , 


Vain is my hope, Presumptuous muse, to make the mad essay — 
To add unto the joyousness that clusters round to-day. 

I have no words of eloquence like his who spoke before, 

But just a reel of rambling rhymes to read you—nothing more — 
In which I'll try to tell for you, if you'll indulge me so, 

Much that they did and didn’t do a hundred years ago. 


I’ve had a spirit message come, rapped out in sturdy raps, 

From those who years have vanished, but who still are on their taps, 
And it gives a pleasant history of things long passed away, 
Brought by my grave communicants once more to light of day, 
Who’ve anxious seemed, although removed, to let the people know 
Just how they managed things down here a hundred years ago. 


Then these were warlike scenes and times : militia men were drawn 

To march with Pepperell, the knight, and Col. William Vaughan ; 

And tales of their brave deeds were long by firesides in vogue, 

Where bold Sir William, he and Vaughan, went down to Chapeaurogue, 
And let the French and Indians learn that Yankees were not slow 

In fighting for the cross and crown a hundred years ago. 


Then there was Colonel Atkinson and Colonel. Nat. Meserve, 

Two fire-eating sons of guns, of most undoubted nerve, 

Who led the brave New Hampshire men by forest and by sea, 

To drive forth from their fastnesses the savage enemy ; 

For the “heathen round about’ were strong, and meant the people wo,— 
But Christian prayers and swords prevailed, a hundred. years ago. 


But in the midst of war’s alarms a peaceful note befel ; 

It was the note from yonder clock that first struck yonder bell. 
Squire Daniel Pierce, the donor, determined by its chime 

To hint to folk, on Life’s dull march, the need of marking time ; 
The town received the timely gift, which struck its primal blow 
The twenty-fifth of March, about one hundred years ago. 


Then Mr. Peter Livius, by granting of the town, y 
Dammed up the creek called Islington, and laid the drawbridge down 
Connecting worldly Strawberry Bank with peaceful Christian Shore, 
And building mills that we recall in dusty days of yore,— 

Also the broad tide-gates that swung to check the water’s flow,— 

A marvel of philosophy a hundred years ago. . 


Then elemental warfare dire in heaven and earth awaked, 

The fires descended from above, the ground with terror quaked ; 
The people all were much appalled, their hearts with fear did fail,— 
And then they bought a fire-engine—and then they built a jail !— 
The relevancy do not ask*—it matters not to know— 

But things were mixed up terribly a hundred years ago. 


Then lotteries were recognized, and none rebuked the scheme 
To buy a library of books by what we wicked deem ; 
The town a hundred tickets took, the proceeds to inure 
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To help erect a tenement in which to keep the poor ; ' 
But if they blanks or prizes drew, the record does not show,— 
Perhaps the fathers were in luck a hundred years ago. 


Then the gallows were resorted to in settling mortal ill, 

And Dow, of Hampton Falls, was hanged, who Peter Clough did. ell 
Ah, sadly did he expiate that grevious public wound ; 

For every grain of that he did they hanged him by the pound ! 

Of course I mean the cattle pound—up here a mile or so, 

Where the stray “critters” all were put, a hundred years ago. 


Our sires were loyal to the king, and caps were wildly swung 
When, British arms triumphant, ’twas told glad crowds among, 
And when Quebec was captured, the guns and bells proclaimed 
The joy, and fires on Windmill Hill in cheerful brightness flamed ; 
Processions moved about the streets and punch in streams did flow,— 
Ah! those were rum old times indeed, a hundred years ago. 


Then Portsmouth girls were just as fair as those that greet us now— 
A Strawberry Bank preéminence, that all did e’er allow ; . 
Coquetry then was rarely known and found bat seldom dupes, 

And dress was rather limited in magnitude of hoops, 

But graces unadorned combined to win them many a beau, 

(As ‘now desired by them all,) a hundred years ago. 


And then the earnest thinking men began to feel their night, 

They had no sunshine of their own but moved by borrowed light ; 
They wished intelligence to spread, New Hampshire wilds to bless, 
And heaven to cheer their darkness lent their need a printing press ; 
The old Gazette, time honored name, here broke. the shell, we ‘know, 
A sturdy chicken, hatched by Fowle, a hundred years ago. , 


And how the people wondered when first the sheet appeared ! 

It was the greatest miracle that e’er their vision cheered, 

They thought its words of wisdom than Solomon’s more wise, 
And Daniel Fowle no vulgar fowl, but a Bird of Paradise ; 

And deemed the ancient pressman, Prime, (a negro black as sloe,) 
More than a common colored man, a hundred years ago. 


’T was no broad-aere that of news,—for mails were scarcely known ; 
They subject were to obstacles, as well as to the crown; 


The post came through but once a week, and scarcely brought aword - 


That might the pulse of man or mouse in our day have stirred ; 
Though this perhaps was fast enough when everything was slow, 
As we may well suppose it was, a hundred years ago. 


And when in Boston there prevailed a fatal pestilence, 

And careful Portsmouth selectmen conceived a safety fence 

Across Great Swamp, to head the plague and keep it from the town, 
And smoked the mails (and females too) before they’d let them down ; ; 
We’ve wondered how the editor contrived to make a show, 

For local news was very scarce a hundred years ago. 


But patrons were more patient then, and did not make to-do ; 
Excuses they admitted and regarded them as true, 

They read the little he obtained, each word upon the page, 
Till bold John Stavers, two in hand, appeared upon the stgge ; 
And then the mails more Steady grew, as he drove foo an fro 
The first stage in America, a hundred years ago. 
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There then came no electric spark along a path of wire, 

To give the people notes from far, of good news or of dire ; 

Elections then were never known, except that Calvin taught, 

And, save the South and old North Church, the South and North were nought ; 
Kanzas was not created yet, so far as they could know, 

Who printed off the old Gazette, a hundred years ago. 


Then poetry ne’er blazed in verse, and sentiment was rare, 

The editor in language terse, spoke at his subject square ; 

No drops e’er fell upon the page from eyes with sorrow wet ; 
No laughter sprang from printed fun in rich harmonious jet ; 
The people were averse to verse, and more for use than show— 
They had no music in their souls, a hundred years ago. 


No fashion plates bewitched the maids, in homespun glories clad, 
No flaming advertisement told where luxuries could be had, 

No selling out at less than cost, no bankrupt stocks of goods, 
No damaged articles late wet in some fictitious floods, | 

No lure held out to hide the trap that lay concealed below ; 

For humbug wasn’t understood a hundred years ago. , 


Then careful ships three times a year brought tidings from beyond 
The dark and stormy waters of the mighty “herring pond,” 
Giving the news of other climes, their markets and their fights, 
Telling of continental scenes, their wrongs and eke their rights, 
Telling of London and the King and Parliament also,— 

Our sires rejoiced in things like these, a hundred years ago. 


People contented were and still, and plodded on their way, 
Scarce ever looking from the town until their dying day, 

And when they shuffled off the coil, they didn’t leave the ground, 
But even now, as we have shown, they yet. are knocking round. 
As was their light they faithful walked, and did their work below, 
And “slow and sure,” their motto was, a hundred years ago. 


The raps here ceased ; I asked for more, but only this could hear : 
*‘Compare your present with the past and see how you appear ; 
See if your light has been begjowed, the public mind to guide, 


Or if a Jack-o’lantern, mere, fo dump men in the tide ;— ' 
And if you would be profited by what we hereby show, 
Try to be honest as they were, a hundred 'yearsago.” ss» 


Original Ode, sung by the Choir. 
_ “THE PRESS.” 


WRITTEN BY ALBERT LAIGHTON. 


We twine no Victor’s wreath to-day, 
We hail with shouts no new-crowned king ; 
‘The song of triumph that we sing 

Inspires a nobler zeal than they. 


The Press ! whose banner wears no stain 1 | laa 
Of blood-told conquest from the field ; ' 
Lo! Peace is blazoned on its shield, vy 
And in its conflicts none are slain. 
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Its power can stamp the Patriot’s worth ; 
Its mandate seal the Coward’s doom ; 

_<Its bolts divide Oppression’s gloom - salen 5-2" 

And shake the proudest throne on Earth. Piathdgedhisin 


When Justice sleeps, or Duty swerves, : 
Or Traitors act their lying part, 
A. Voice bursts from its mighty heart 
And thrills along its iron nerves :— . ‘ 


Till distant Nations pause to hear; 
Till vale and glen and mountain height Hognt” 
Repeat the cry for Truth and Right, . eS 
‘ And Guilt and Wrong shrink back with fear. aid 


The Press! whose vantage-ground is Mind; 
Language its sceptre of control ; 
Its chariot wheels are thoughts that roll 
And leave a track of light behind. ~ 


Long may it live to bless the world, 
, A priceless heritage to man ; 
A champion ever in the van, 
With Freedom’s banner wide unfurled. 


Benediction, by the Chaplain. 


THE PROOESSION. 
_ The Procession was again formed and marched through 
"Chestnut, State, Middle, Court, Pleasant, Water and State 
streets, to Market Square. 
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THE DINNER. 


Tables had been spread for dinner at Jefferson Hall, By 
Wm. S. Hadley, Esq. The Veterans, the City Guards, the 
Committee of Arrangements and invited guests completely 
filled the Hall. The following gentlemen constituted the 
officers at the table: 


President, RICHARD JENNESS. 


Icuapop Goopwin, JoHN LAIGHTON, 
SAMUEL SHEAFE, Vice Presidents, ; C. S. Toppan, 
ABNER GREENLEAF, H. D. WALKER. 


Toast-Master, FRanK FULLER. 
After the Benediction by the Chaplain, the President of 
the Day made the following Address of welcome to the 
guests : 


We welcome you, conte) to our hospitalities, with delitigs of the Rod 
est gratification. Certainly no event could. sais more worthy of our honor 


ew 
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than that which calls us together to-day. We read of festivities in the old 
world on the birth-days of Kings ; but how little worthy are they, in compar- 
ison with those which celebrate the birth-day of Printing upon our, shores. 
We wish for no monopoly of printing ; but our city may well be proud. of the 
distinction of having been foremost in the patronage of the noble art. And 
so also has our State ever been as ready as her sisters in defending the liberty 
whose cause she early espoused, with the pen as wellas the sword. None have 
ever doubted the patriotism of her soldiers or her printers; although she, — 
more fortunate than others, can boast, we believe, that an, enemy never set 
foot-upon her shores. aren So ghee 

The origin of Printing, its importance and its glory, have been ably set 
forth in the well-considered oration of to-day. I leave you, therefore, to the 
interchange of sentiments and civilities, which the occasion will prompt; and 
only add the encouraging assurance, that the career of printing, already so 
glorious, is yet scarcely begun, and that in the march of ages she will al- 
ways appear the Hand-maid of liberty—blooming as liberty herself, in im- 
mortal youth. 


_ After dinner had been duiy attended to, the President 
introduced the Toast-Master, who proceeded to read the 
first regular toast: = wee 


1.—The Day we Celebrate. 


The blooming of the “Century Plant”— 
' The beauteous flower around whose heart, 
A hundred years’ perfected hopes, 
With bright successes, crown our art. 


~ Albert R. Hatch, Esq. responded as follows: . 


) 

Mr. President: A fitting response to a sentiment so suggestive as this 
should besthe subject of an oration, or should fill volumes, the careful labor 
of studious years. It is hard to compress within the narrow compass of an 
after dinner speech, the ideas which come thronging on such a day as this, 
in such an assembly, at the call of such a sentiment. 

A hundred years! But three generations of men have passed away since 
the waning of the year we now celebrate; and. our oldest men may have 
seen and remember men who lived and acted in that early day of our infant 
state. But how wonderful the change! <A feeble colony has become a great 
people } a subject province has taken its position in the world as a well es- 
tablished, well governed state, a member of a confederacy more brilliant, more 
active, more rich, more’ powerful, in proportion to its numbers, more widely 
‘extended, and more free than any other nation of the world. A rugged 
wilderness has become the fruitful habitation of a hardy and industrious 
population. Cities dot the land, then scarcely redeemed from the occupancy 
of the hunter; and numerous manufactories with their busy roar replace the 
echoes of the woodman’s axe, and supplant the rude spinning wheel and the 
clumsy forge. Across the swamps and among the mountains which a hun- 
dred years ago were with difficulty traversed by the adventurous horseman, 
or crossed by the painful corduroy bridge, railroads with the attendant tele- 
graph now penetrate every part of the state and bring its most distant por- 
tions within the compass of a day's journey, almost within the reach of 
instant speech. And from a few small traders to the West Indian ports, our 
ships go out to every clime, gathering and transporting the wealth of the 
world, and gaining for our industry and skill a fame and a praise which the 
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builders of the useless pyramids might envy. Above all, and more that 
all, the land is dotted with school houses; and the advantages of a good 
education in books, in morals and in religion are extended to all and enjoyed 
by all. | ee | 
My am not insensible that many causes have contributed to produce the 
astonishing growth and improvement of the last hundred years; but I be- 
lieve, sir, that the use and perfection of the art of printing has been one of 
the most efficacious of these causes. Man alone of all the universal creation 
transmits from generation to generation the learning of the past. Without 
letters the attainments of any generation cannot exceed those of the genera- 
tion immediately preceding, added to their own. The past is known only 
by dim and imperfect tradition, and words of wisdom, the creations of the 
poet and the inventions of the artizan are soon lost, for want of the 
means of permanent record. - With the aid of writing only, knowledge can 
be but imperfectly diffused. But when printing comes to our aid, all the 
wisdom of the past, all the learning of the present, is brought within the 
reach of every reader, and is laid up in imperishable form for the use of suc 
ceeding generations. And by the aid of the newspaper press all the world 
speaks together, and the actions, the thoughts, the feelings and the wants of 
every part of the earth are known and published in every hamlet in the land. 

I need not say how much the introduction and perfection of printing have 
contributed to the establishment and improvement of our common schools, 
to the promotion of scholarship, to the dissemination of the Holy Seriptures. 
Nor need I suggest the advantages, praise the virtues, or condemn the license 
of the newspaper press. Some of these are common necessities of our civ- 
ilization and religion, and every child knows their demands upon the art of 
the printer. . 

But in my estimation, we owe our free institutions to, and must base our 
hopes of their. permanence in no small degree on, the labors of the printer. 
That as men are ignorant so are they likely to be enslaved, we well know; but 
perhaps we do not so readily estimate the influence of books and newspapers 
in dispelling local and sectional jealousies, and in creating that uniformity of 
thought, feeling and habit, which, being essential to union, and to aready sub- 
mission to the determination of the majority, lies at the foundation of all re+ 
publican institutions. The multiplication of books and newspapers, and the 
reduction of price till they are within reach of all, now daily bring each house- 
hold in the nation into communication with all the rest. The views and prin- 
viples of every section are understood, discussed and reduced to a common 
standard. Ignorance, uncouth manners, imperfect civilization can lurk in no 
valley so obscure, or intrench themselves in no mountain fastness so inacces< 
sible, that the press does not find them out and banish them by the severity 
of its satire or the light of its truth... Every part of the nation is now thorough 
ly known.and understood by every other, and men travel alone and unarmed 
in every section of the State, and I may say the Union, with the same con- 
fidence as in the vicinity of theirown homes. Yet little more than one hun= 
dred years have passed since in Europe, and to a great extent in our own 
country, the practice of carrying arms was a universal necessity. And the 
reason is apparent. The habitual caution of mankind ‘has in all: days led 
them to regard a stranger as an enemy, and there existed in every country, 
while printing was yet in its infancy, hamlets and districts which still retained 
the ignorance and the habits of barbarism. Nidsie u 

_ But now, by the aid of the press, men are no longer strangers, however 
distant they may live, and barbarism has been driven from its stronghold, 
until one light and one civilization pervade the land. Hence that mutual 
confidence which renders arms unnecessary, and makes obedience to the laws 
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@ common necessity and a common virtue. You will pardon meif I illis 
trate this confidence and general obedience to law, by allusion to an inci- 
dent witnessed by many of you and familiar to all. Last week we saw the 
President of the United States travelling hundreds of miles through the 
country, by the public conveyances, and attended only by two or three friends 
until he was publicly received at our capital by thousands of men who await. 
ed his arrival. I speak not of him in any personal sense, for he is my friend ; 
nor politically, for as to his merits in this respect we differ greatly, but I 1 
fer to him as the holder of an office in rank and dignity in no wise inferior 
to any emperor, king or potentate in the world. Yet he travelled, as I have 
said, almost unattended ; he passed alone from.the cars through the crowd 
to his home, and rode through the town in the midst of the people, in no 
wise distinguishable in dress or attendance from the multitude that surround- 
ed him. A company or two of citizen soldiers. headed the procession, indeed : 
‘but the President was attended by no armed guard, no cloud of cavalry ‘no 
parade of artillery, nor by any of the barbaric :pomp and glitter which ac- 
company the movements of the smallest of thie. Heaven monarchs. Not 
even a single servant attended him, and he was everywhere accessible to the 
crowd, who approached him and spoke to him as they pleased. Such things 
are and have been so common in this country, that they excite no remark : 
‘but the scene was to me full of instruction. I thought ‘of the armies which 
~ precede, surround and follow the modern French despot in every ptogress he 
makes through the streets of his own capital, to protect him from the hand 
of the assassin, and I compared the fettered press which must speak in the 
most guarded terms of the Emperor, when it does not praise him, with the 
thousand sheets;which weekly speak of our Chief Magistrate with such pe- 
-culiar freedom. It is to this freedom of the press, licentious and blamable 
‘though it may be in many instances, that I attribute our own freedom and 
his safety. And I entertained new hopes of the permanency and extension 
of our own institutions, when I reflected that modern despots feel that the 
‘can continue to hold their oppressive sceptres only in the guarded silence of 
a muzzled press. Bi ARTA MERE piel IGE BE 
But, sir, our material interests owe not less to the art of the printer, than 
do our educational and political institutions. I allude to but e.” The 
merchant no longer sends his ships or his merchandise to distant seas to try 
the fortune of uncertain ventures. No cargoes of warming pans are now 
‘sent to the West Indies. The newspaper, and its hand-maid the telegraph. 
ft to the merchant daily a statement of the markets of the whole world. : 
His goods are no longer exposed in the public bazaars to invite'the attention 
of the chance traveller, but by the newspaper he makes known to all the 
-world what his stores contain. His business becomes thus a matter of intel- 
ligence, and of calculation how he may be most useful to the world, and in the 
act may most enrich himself. ‘The successful merchant now achieves great- 
®ess } itis not born:with him or thrust upon him. ¥ soaps here 
» Sir, your “century plant” not only bears a.‘ beauteous' flower,” but pro- 
duces most abundant and valuable fruit. | rs Re Oe 
I give you x piel covig eamort fies 


The Merchants of New Hampshire —They will acknowledge their obligations 
‘printer, to whose support they so largely contribute. =~ * 
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Ichabod Goodwin, Esq., was called upon by the President, 
and responded to this sentiment in an exceedingly happy 
manner, indulging in many pleasing reminiscences.of the 
old-time merchants of Portsmouth, and alluding appropri- 
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ately to the mutual dependence of the Mercantile Profes- 
sion and the Press upon each other. His remarks elicited 


frequent and hearty applause. iid Sg saa 
# wy a er i 4 in he ae ie ae ataw 7) Pee 
The Press. x ena 


... » A Fort whose rampart is the Minp; + aol. .£vviiem off Be 


aod sehen , “Whose garrison is Truth and Right;; = 
And Thought the tireless Sentinel tot ob} ae abd eee 
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tong _. Upon its watch-tower’s lofty height. . 3 
Hon. John Prentiss, of Keene, responded as follows: ” 
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Mr. President : To the sentiment so well expressed in the toast just read, 
I feel incompetent to respond fittingly. It would be trite to speak of the 
great power of the Press for good or evil. What consideration has “truth 
or.right,”’ for instance,sin the mind of the tyrant or the usurper? His'firstact, 
whether on a thrones at. the head of an infuriated mob, is to suppress it 
genteelly by his wil, which is law, or to make pi of the types and throw the 
press into the flames, or the river. Yet it is the sentinel of freedom where 
freedom is allowed’ to exist. Long may its watch towers, armed with’ just 
“thoughts” and purity of “mind,” preserve and protect ‘our constitutional 
rights, ever remembering the motto of Isaiah Thomas, ‘‘The Liberty ofthe: 
Press is essential to the security of Freedom.” Its: power for evil is also tre- 
mendous. But when in bad hands, without evidence of moral responsibility, 
our only remedy is for the. good to frown down the bad, and cherish and 
encourage the competent, the just, and the:true. We believe that the Press 
which. follows mind and thought thought, which, in the language of ‘the 
beautiful Ode for this occasion, can “‘wring’the secrets from the stars”—will 
yet “break the manacles that bind the world:” > ~ I isis 

The first newspaper published in New Hampshire was “‘The New Hamp- 
‘shire Gazette,” at Portsmouth, October, 1756. A crow and the fox for a 
vignette—long primer type—on a half sheet of large foolscap folded in quarto, 
afterwards on a whole sheet of crown, at one dollar per annum, printed” by 
Daniel Fowle. The cut of the-crow and the fox belonged to'an edition of 
fables. There were no engravers, and “something ornamental” was’ desira- 
ble. . This cut got broke accidentally, and one was substituted of Jupiter and 
the A reat at the advanced stage of the Gazette of power and 
beaut w hd “Uy a > daca . (hevte.in of orig 

: Pica sole te was the “Portsmouth Mercury, Jan. 21,17 65, by Thos. 
Furber,” who soon took Ezekiel Russell as a partner. The Mercury oppos- 
ed the Stamp Act. The Gazette came out in mourning on the day before 
the act was to go into operation, refused to use the stamp, “and made spirited 
observations against it.” The Mercury did not survive the third’year. 

. The third paper was published: in'1775, at Exeter, by Robert’ Fowle. It 
had a changeable. title—-at one time “The N. H. [State] Gazette; or Exeter 
Circulating Morning Chronicle.’ es 

Isaiah Thomas gives a list of thirty-seven newspapers published in the 
Colonies at the commencement.of the Revolutionary War.. Massachusetts 
had 7, New Hampshire 1, (the Gazette,) Pennsylvania 9, and Virginia 2. 
All south of Virginia 6. , peal ga 
_. Think for a moment of ‘a weekly quarto, (made by folding a half sheet of 
foolscap paper,) in long primer type, 100 years ago, with “news from. allina- — 
a ’—and then of some of our city dailies, with ten or twelve columns to 
the page, in brevier and nonpareil. ‘I have a volume of the “Massachusetts 
Spy,” by Isaiah Thomas, in Boston, printed on Mondays and Thursdays, 
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No. 1, July 1770, to No. 65, Feb.7, 1771. This'is a quarto of “four pages,”” 
the page of letter press about 11 by 9 inches, in long primer type, advertise- 
‘ments and all. The advertisements rarely averaged four (old and new) to’ 
a number, and these very small. The Spy was after this enlarged. © 
As a specimen of*the style and spirit of the times, six years’ before the 
Declaration of Independence, I find in the Spy a dialogue between a London 
lawyer and the publisher of the Junius Letters, in whieh the astonished’ 
printer is given to understand that a libel is a reflection upon persons in au-' 
thority, whether true or false, and ought to be punnished. ‘The printer stoutly: 
remonstrated. . OHIO | i 
_ During this period, Oct. 1770, the celebrated Rev. George Whitefield died” 
in Newburyport, and the editor of the Spy informed his readers that HIG 


“Great George Whitefield’s gone, and shot his shining way 
To the bright realms of everlasting day.” toad 


The Hon. Benning Wentworth, “the late worthy Governor of New Hamp-' 
shire,” died in Oct. 1770, and in November the trial and acquittal of the’ 
soldiers for the Boston massacre of the previous March 5th took’ place. 
There are occasional notices of events in this good and quiet town of Ports-: 
mouth. . In an editorial, Mr.’ Thomas mentions an act of our Assembly, “for 
again confining the hogs of Portsmouth,” as if they had been suffeted to run 
at large—and another “for preventing tumult and disorders on Christmas. 
days.” | Upto “the middle of the 19th Century” this hog nuisance had not. 
been abated in the great emporium of commerce. BE do wel ee 

I had only a slight acquaintance with Mr. Melcher, who so long published 
the old Gazette, but an intimate one with Mr. Charles Pierce, who establish- 
ed the Portsmouth Oraclé—now the Journal, and spent a very pleasant even- 
ing with him at his residence in Philadelphia, a short: time before his death. 
He was very successful as a bookseller. My old friend, the late Maj. Larkin, 
used to amuse himself by reciting some of his friend’s quaint advertisements. 
I well remember Mr. Bragg, publisher of the Dover Sun, and of the second: 
edition of Belknap’s History of New Hampshire. Father Hough, I believe, 
was considered the patriarch of the Concord printers; an excellent man,. 
but too moderate and precise to keep up with his more enterprising neigh-. 
bors.. In his day, and even during mine of business life, there was no. 
boasting, as now, of newspaper circulations of 170,000 weekly, and 100,000. 
of amonthly magazine. weet Bp Wis red sGl ¢ 

Mr. Hill .of Concord was a man of persevering industry and enterprise, 
- and very successful until he entered public life. For many years’ a Very 
large proportion of the:composition at the case for his paper was his own, 
and when not engaged there with his fingers, these indispensables were grasp- 
ing the quill to record the musings, wise or unwise, but: always with effect, 
of ‘his prolific brain. are eanare 4) r . ROTM o> Ohi 

The late Mr. Cushing of Baltimore was, I believe, the immediate prede-. 
cessor of the living “Father Boylston,’ as we old fellows are often designa- 
ted: Mr. C., as a bookseller, accumulated a handsome estate, and was hon- 
ored with public confidence in the city of his residence. =~ i 4 
_ I will speak of one more veteran printer, Mr. Carlisle, of the firm of 
Thomas & Carlisle, publishers of the Farmet's Museum, at Walpole,. Un- 
der the editorial care of that chaste and accomplished writer, Joseph Dennie, 
afterwards editor of the Portfolio, the Museum obtained a very large circu- 
lation. Lgphav tase fy hp PT fis 

I knew well, and had acquaintance with, many years before their deaths, 
two of the veteran printers and: editors in Massachusetts, Isaiah Thomas, 
(who printed the first editions, folio, octavo and 12mo, of the Bible in the 
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United States;) and: Benjamin Russell, (whose'first paper in Boston was a 
quarto); and I well remember the venerable Benjamin Edes, who continued 
‘to publish the Boston Gazette until about the year 1793. He and Isaiah, 
Thomas were great spokes in the revolutionary wheel ; also Richard. Draper, 
of extensive firms which had long ceased to flourish. He was a journeyman 
in the old Chronicle office, where I was an apprentice, in 1792, then an old 
man. The boys used. to quiz him, but could never make what was called.a@ 
sell. He was too old for them. At that time the paper did not get to press 
until 12.or 1 o’clock ; for Honestus, (Hon. Benjamin Austin,).or Dr. Jarvis, 
(one of the best orators then in Boston,) would bring in capital paragraphs: 
at.10 and 11 o’clock, which “must goin.’”’.. Draper, scarcely five feet high, 
but very dignified in the streets, with: his large, cocked hat, knee and, shoe 
buckles, had to beat or pull off the edition at the Ramage press, two pulls to 
the sheet. His daughter always came with his coffee and toast about day- 
light, and I never shall forget how well a cup, which he often shared with 
me, relished ; for my duty, as the youngest, was to take off the sheets and 
fold them. 

Russell’s “Columbian Centinel,” which he most ably conducted over forty 
years, was a strong advocate of the Constitution ; and I well remember, im 
1788, his file of pillars, each having the name of one: of the States, part of 
them erect, as each State had adopted the Constitution ;. others partially 
lifted, as the prospect brightened ; and others, again, flat, with but little hope. 
Finally even Rhode Island and North Carolina stood up, and completed the. 
phalanx of States. | fice. it sk beaten 8 

Nearly all the improvements in Printing are the work of the present cen- 
tury. Previously, our types were from the founderies of Fry and Carleton 
in. London, and the only question seemed to be, which was to be preferred. 
We had a small job press in the old Chronicle office, with a stone platen, 
which, by twice tuming the rounce, enabled us to take an impression of 
the whole sheet at one pull. Then came the iron framed, lever presses—a. 
great: improvement. Then Treadwell’s power press, something very won- 
derful, and. for a long time a secret operation—wonderful: that. other than. 
elbow power could ever be applied. In large establishments everything has: 
now given way to steam; and the multiplication of copies at the rate of 250 
to 300 per hour, fifty years ago, has now reached, through the most: modern 
but expensive machinery, 15,000 an hour, with eight cylinders. Messrs. Hoe 
& Co. have now orders from the London Times, and two or three other of- 
fices in that city, (says the account) for presses with ten cylinders, which will 
probably increase the copies to 18,000 per hour. The best: press of English 
contrivance, used by the Times, gives but 11,000 per hour, with 27 men to 
tend it, while Hoe’s, with six cylinders, gives 15,000, with but 7 or 8 men 
to:'tend it. So much for Yankee enterprise in this department alone. But 
little or no improvement: had been made since Franklin was an apprentice, 
for seventy years, until the present century: at chee bane cB 

It may not be amiss to speak of the Press in Cheshire County, then em- 
bracing also Sullivan. The first paperwas the N. H. Recorder, by James: 
W. Griffith, about 1790; next the Columbian Informer, by Henry Blake, 
and afterwards by Wm. Ward Blake; then the Rising Sun, by Cornelius 
Sturtevant. In 1799, then just 21 years of age, I commenced the N. H. 
Sentinel, with only 70 actual subscribers. I purchased on short credit am 
old miserable press and old types, a few reams of paper, and with a five dol- 
lar bill of the Union Bank, only, for cash capital, launched my little bark. 
The lawyer of the man.of whom I purchased brought his client to acquiesce 
in this arrangement. I could give no security, (the amount about $250) ; the 
lawyer prepared—and they were so executed—three notes, payable at different 
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periods, with this endorsement—‘‘this note not to be sued unless there is evi- 
dent danger’ of losing it.’ I took an apprentice, and. in a few weeks dis- 
charged a journeyman, and carried on the paper with a vastly greater econ- 
omy than even our railroads or Uncle Sam’s affairs at Washington are con- 
ducted at the present day. In two years, by counting a new coat on the side 
of stock and accounts due, my debtor side was about balanced.. The. third 
year I got credit of C. & S. Larkin, (the junior was that excellent man, so 
well known, Maj. Larkin of Portsmouth,) for a Havana sugar-box full of 
books, on commission, and with some paper, quills, &c., fixed up adozen short 
shelves in the office, and the next week advertised for sale at the “Keene 
Bookstore,” “A General Assortment of Books and Stationery.” I made. the 
first payment before it came due, and established a credit which was after- 
wards very advantageous, I began to be quite enterprising. The fourth 
year I doubled the value of my estate by publishing a flat 12mo edition of 
Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. Excellent bartering stock it proved to be; for 
I still have a memorial of it ina thenold eight-day family clock, that keeps 
passing good time even now. . 

For forty-eight years, for good or fer evil, I dictated the contents of my 
weekly sheet, and the volumes from 1799 to 1851 are safely packed away in 
the garret receptacle of the obsolete, but are sometimes useful to establish 
dates, and as a record of events. During the whole period of forty-eight 
years, unless when on journeys, I made up the matter from the gallies, having 
been detained by indisposition scarcely one week during the whole period. . 

Let me give as a sentiment— | 

“FATHER Boyuiston’—as he is familiarly called—industriousand exemplary. He has 


his just reward, and is a living exemplification of the gospel truth, that ‘“ Whomsoever 
+Aath to him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance.” 


Richard Boylston, Esq., of Amherst, said 


Mr. President :—I really had no intention or expectation, when I came to. 
celebrate the Centennial Aniversary of the first introduction of the Art of 
Printing inte the town of Portsmouth and into the State, of being “set up” 
and “‘making up’? a speech. Why, sir, printers seldom or ever make speech- 
es; they have a better way of making themselves heard—by letting off from. 
the sharp point of their pens, “thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
When thus called upon, I feel like the man who could not speak because he 
had left his speech at home. But I am in a worse condition, for I had no 
speech to bring, nor thoughts digested, to breathe out the true feelings of my 
soul on this happy and auspicious occasion. [I feel more like an old battered 
and worn out type, accidentally “thrown into” a case of shining new type, as 
expecting rather to be set aside for the pi box. But, Mr. President, when I 
heard you and my brother Prentiss, as also others, call me father B., as from. 
my age a father of the craft, why, sir, I could not but desire to say a few 
words to the likely boys here this evening, giving the clearest intimations 
that they are worthy of a paternity of a higher standing in the busy scenes 
of this eventful life. Such a progeny any man may be proud of. If “‘knowl- 
edge is power,” where will you find more useful and extended information 
than is contained in the knowledge-boxes which stand here congregated on. 
the shoulders of the sturdy printers present in this hall. “Intelligence is the 
life of liberty”; and where can you find a company of men of any profes- 
sion who give more evidence of an enlarged intelligence, and who are .more 
in favor of liberty, more able and ready to advocate its full enjoyment to 
all classes of humanity, or who will more gladly pledge all their power, influ- 
ence and sacred honor to maintain and defend the liberty of free speech, a 
free press, free men and free women? - un bs , 
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“The importance and wonderful progress of improvement in the Press, its 
paramount influence upon the minds of men, and the aid it affords in elu- 
cidating and promoting all the other arts, have been fully and happily set 
forth by those who have preceded me. . 

How important to the world, then, is the Art of Printing, and how great 
is the responsibility of those who conduct its operations! They are said to 
exert an influence upon the minds of men beyond that of any other profes- 
sion. Let us, then, brethren of the craft, feel what manner of persons we 
ought to be, when so much responsibility rests upon us. And let us be ac- 
tuated by right principles in the discharge of our duties. Let the younger 
members of the profession be sure that they are right, in adopting the 
views of others. Let them follow the examples of Franklin and other 
worthies of the craft; act well their part, and they may always hope for suc- 
cess, prosperity and good repute in their profession. 


3.— The Memory of Washington. 


A brilliant Star it rose, above the ashes of the noble dead, 
And lights the path where duty’s feet in stainless beauty tread. 


William H. Y. Hackett, Esq., said: 


It is easier to respond in feeling than in language to the sentiment now 
announced. ‘The character of Washington is as much above the reach of 
praise, as of censure. Just in proportion as a character answers our ideal of 
what it should be, is the difficulty of describing it increased. It, in the same 
proportion, is wanting in those abrupt features which mark and mar so many 
prominent men of the world. The steps which ‘‘in stainless beauty tread,” 
leave no jagged foot prints. 

The great feature of character in which Washington differed from other 
great men, and, in differing, excelled them, was in unswerving confidence in 
the power and protection of rightly discharged duty. He believed, not as a 
speculative opinion merely, but as a guiding principle, that out of the path 
of duty there was no safety, in it no danger. It was this conviction, shaping 
his daily conduct, which sustained him in the trials of war, and in the temp- 
tations of power. He became illustrious by simply doing his duty. 

Such a celebration as this, naturally calls up the name of Washington 
and his associates. The establishment of a free press here and elsewhere 
performed and presaged the triumph of popular rights ; was the herald and 
the cause of the revolution. 

In speaking of the Revolution and of Washington, I am reminded that 
this occasion is honored by the presence of Veterans who wear his uniform, 
and who come to us from the home and grave of Srarx, one of his com- 
patriots. Such a citizen soldiery can exist only as a component part of a 
free people. 

Mr. Hackett concluded by offering the following sentiment : 


Health and Happiness to the Manchester Veterans, who not only wear the uniform, ° 
but uphold the principles of Washington. 


Col. Potter, in behalf of the Veterans, responded to this 
sentiment at some length. He said that the kind invita- 
tion to visit Portsmouth on an occasion so interesting as 


this, was a welcome one to every member of the battalion; 
but that the cordial and hearty reception which they had 
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met could not have been anticipated as fully as it is felt, 
and would never be forgotten. After alluding in compli- 
mentary terms to the various features of the celebration, 
and bringing up some reminiscences of the early Printers, 
Col. Potter closed with a sentiment pertinent to the occasion. 


4.—The Literary Emporium of New England. 


Though Boston claims a Common wide and fair, 

With eager hand she grasps New Hampshires F1rEips ; 
With her New Hampshire’s Sons are proud to share, 

The fruits the genial soil so freely yields. 


James T. Fields, Esq., of Boston, was expected to respond 
to this sentiment ; but was unavoidably absent. 


5.—Benjamin Franklin. 
His name the Lightning writes upon its scroll ; 
The years repeat it as they onward roll. 
A nation’s heart it animates and thrills, 
’Tis everlasting as our Granite Hills ! 


Rev. Jiyman Whiting, of the “Old North’ Church re- 
sponded : 

Mr. President :—It has struck me as a noticeable peculiarity of our, as 
yet, unhistoric country, that the germs of its distinction among the nations, 
should be so vitally connetted with a few famed names. 

Its civil and military fame unites in Washington; its political, in such 
names as Jefferson, Adams and Hamilton; and its crowning national honor, 
—the popular diffusion of knowledge through the Press,—in Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The sentiment before us, sir, directs attention mainly to two features of 
this great Printer’s character—his crowning scientific achievements—the elec- 
trical guidance ; the other—the nationality of his fame. By the first, the 
fruit of that thoughtful observation, and the use of his own eyes,—so char- 
acteristic of him through life,—a beneficent invention was given to the world. 
The bit once in the mouth of the fiery bolt, all men felt safer, human life 
rose in value, the terror of the summer sky was practically dispelled ; for the 
shield was interposed between man and the fiery chambers over his head. 

“His name the lightning writes,” says the sentiment. May I add,—part- 
ly in borrowed thought,—his name is proclaimed in the ears of men by every 
thunder peal; for he discovered how to make harmless to the abodes of men, 
from palace to hut, the fiery flash that heralds the peal. 

Of the other point,—the nation-wide fame he gained,—let me say; the 
growth of it had a striking singularity, in that it was in such distinet stages. 
He came into positions, which, when reached, seemed final, but which proved 
to be only preparations to higher places in the same spheres. As very few 
men have done, he rose by steps. In boyhood an editor, and so early a 
planting in business promised to make it life-long; then without violent 
cause he quits the constrained position in Boston, and on a wider field begins 
in Philadelphia a new career,—carrying the Northern grit to the then South- 
ern metropolis, for a finish New England could not then afford. 

By a foul fraud he is sent off to London, and in the hnmble life of a print- 
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er’s journeyman, learns how from the lowest classes the highest ranks ap- 
pear. He is at home again. Troubles develop his powers there more fully, 
and soon send him Commissioner for the Colony of Pennsylvania back.again 
to London. He is now put to the school of diplomacy on a small scale. 
His mission succeeds. He returns to prove by a little more home service 
the justness of the praise bestowed upon his foreign. Other troubles send 
him again to England as agent or commissioner, and instead of one State’s 
affairs, four Colonies, and remarkable is it, Georgia and his native Massachu- 
setts, the extreme Colonies of the country, now unite in this choice of him to 
serve them there. ‘ 

After eleven years’ service there, the vastly higher, and to his nation, more 
vital trust, of winning France to an alliance with us against Great Britain, 
is given into his care. How well he accomplished this the world knows. 
His philosophic works and signal wisdom in common things gave him such a 
private fame, that, it is said, before he had been two years there, he could scarce 
make a request for his nation the admiring French Court would refuse. 
The utmost skill was needed to carry on this business, for Lord Stormont, 
the British Ambassador, shaking his fist, threatened to demand his passports if 
the negotiations proceeded,—and_ if my memory serves, he did, not long af- 
ter, angrily withdraw from all intercourse with a government that was treat- 
ing with rebels against his own. 

About thirty millions of francs were by Franklin obtained for our govern- 
ment, and the other aids, also, which determined our national independence. 

Thus step by step, from smaller spheres to larger, his life and fame pro- - 
gressed until he was doubtless the most widely known and honored American 
then living. He comes home, worn out, crowned with honors as with years, 
and sits down to frame his last will and testament,—and thus significantly it 
opens— 

Pd Benjamin Franklin, Printer,”’—this, the name of his dear old trade, 
his boyhood’s craft, and old man’s pastime, he sets first, as the topmost hon- 
or he can have. PRinrER, and then “late Minister Plenipotentiary, &c.” 

Mr. President: It was my fortune to reach the city of Berlin, Germany, 
a few days after the inauguration of the Equestrian Statue of Frederick IL. 
which with its elevation, is one of the largest and most elaborate bronze 
casting in Europe. 

Above its base, the then effulgent pile rose in three sections or stories, the 
two lower ones of four entablatures each; the lowest with mounted heroes 
on either corner, and the panels covered with generals and war-men in various 
relief. The other section was likewise filled with the famed heroes of Ger- 
manic warfare, and the whole surmounted by the great Emperor in armor; 
all the adornments were insignia of war,—and its entire suggestion, as it 
glittered in the sun, in the centre of their grand Unter Linden, was, that the 
paths to fame in this nation are through the battle-field—the glory we enshrine 
in statues, is the glory won in shedding human blood. 

Sir, a few days ago, was unveiled in the centre of yon peaceful city, New 
England’s Metropolis, another statue, not of a man of war, but of a once 
humble Printer; and it proclaims to resident and visitor that the paths to 
fame in this land may begin in the art that gathers and disperses the wisdom 
of men, and the knowledge which blesses mankind. ’ 

With an eye fixed upon that statue of the world-famed “Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Printer,” permit me, Sir, to sit down, after leaving before the noble 
figure the words of an antique poet addressed to one of sacred fame— 


“Himself @ MOUNT OF MIND, whose shadow creeps 
Serenely down, through time’s remotest deeps.” 


Ad 


6.—The City of Manchester. th, 


’Mid the whirl of the spindle, the hum of the oom, 8 ei 
_ By mountain and valley, in hovel and hall, 4 Bh 40 
“phi the “still small voice” of the Press be heard, a id 


And nerve every heart like a clarion-call. idk ut 


Dr. Hubbard, of Manchester, was called up, aa fone 
ed in a humorous and happy manner, expressing his attach- 
ment to New Hampshire’s busiest city, and his satisfaction. 
that she was able to send so respectable a delegation to join 
in the festivities of the present notable occasion. Dr. H.. 
closed with the following sentiment : : 


THE “PRINTERS or New HampsHIRE—Second to no ng of men, ee prechwyi integ- 
rity and usefulness. 


7.—Daniel Fowle. . 


He wore no victor’s crown—he won no world-wide fame, 
Yet on a hundred years has stamped a, worthy name. 


Rev. T. H. Miller, editor of the omnes maragole, re- 
sponded as follows: 


The Memory of Daniel Fowle: I remember him very ‘ilk that I 
ever saw him; but that many of his works are visible; and that I have 
known some who knew him well ; and from these sources T suppose I have a 
— knowledge of his character, which may thus be summed up in a few 
words : 

Daniel Fowle was a correct compositor and proof-reader, an excellent 
pressman, an honest man and kind master; and. above all, a lover of liberty, 
earnestly defending his own rights and those of others. 

It was my privilege to work for a few years in an office owned by an ap- 
prentice of his, viz., John Melcher, to whom, by will or otherwise, his busi- 
ness and property were conveyed, as Fowle left no children, and as his wife 
had died before him. This property was encumbered only with the support 
of Old Prime, the negro pressman, who was to be maintained as long as he 
lived. He lived long, viz. to 90 years ; and the stipulation for his maintain- 
ance was, as I believe, faithfully performed. Prime, as we have heard, nev- 
er knew his letters,—yet he was a prime pressman, not only i in name, but in 
good workmanship. 

Mr. Melcher has often said, “Young man, I should be ashamed of such 
i as this; a negur, who did not know a letter in a unaek, has ~— 

etter 

I remember old Prime as well as his master Fowle, and in the same way, 
because I have known many who knew him. My mother,—(who went to 
school in Market street to Dearborn, the printer, who was a jack at all trades 
and good at all)—has often seen Prime sunning himself on. the door steps, 
when the boys would offer him a copper to stand upright,—a thing quite im- 
possible, as he was bowed down with his face to the earth. His grimaces 
and efforts, however, (to the credit of the boys be it said,) were usually re- 
warded by the copper. If I were to close my remarks by. offering a toast, 
(as I shall not,)—I should give the memory of old Aertngy But I design to 
te of the other assistant, John Melcher. 

He was shrewd, systematic, economical, exact even in the smallest matters. 
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—yet as a clew to his true character let me say, that when he sent me. onan 
errand, if he took me from a stint, he would always take my stick, and set 
up as much matter as I should have set, and a Little more, , always without an 
error, and always marking the copy where he left off. T infer that he who 
would not defraud a boy of a single line or a single moment, would be no 
less faithful to a sree trust—as - that is faithful 1 in little will also be faith- 
fulin much. |. 6 cut «i 

John Melcher was, like Fowle, a good workusbte at sobs and case, and asa 
proof reader, careful and accurate. He was ‘also, like him, a good writer, 
though he was not fond of writing much ; but when he wished to record ®' 
passing event, no man could do it. more clearly, i in fewer or simpler words,. 
and when he wished to discharge a political ie five or ten lines were com- 
monly his limit. ' 

Perhaps from his example rather than any precept, I learned to write short. 
paragraphs ; and I have also learned elsewhere to make short speeches. 


8. Ph Poets of Portsmouth. brerepsoorae 


Like rivers of peace that brighten and bless, EPR 4 


Their music shall pulse through the heart of the Press, 
*Mid rural haunts and city spires; 
_ And whether they sing at home or abroad, 
May their strains go up to the ear of God, 
And win a blessing on their lyres. 


Responded to by Charles W. Brewster, Ba Editor 7 
the Portsmouth Journal: 
be ‘THE POETS OF PORTSMOUTH. 


To such a toast responds no gifted bard ; 
Retiring, modest—’tis a task too hard ; 
For true poetic fire to stand before ye. 
- And say—“I’m one you've covered o’er with glory? — 
Therefore one rises never yet aalepecom b atv And We eoltiweg 
With the pos fever deep infected. rin vixeqorte fuwk sem 


As We're in a region born where Minstrels rove gute sa WW) .% 
.».... By noble river and embowered grove, Lael’ aft owt 
_. O’er varied landscapes, bridged from earth away ts net beaii 

.. To azure fields and scenes of brighter day — aitiel pill wane on 

Where fancy free her airy chariot guides,  .. 

_ Or on Pegasus vith. loose bridle rides. ‘ot nd all 


With early wanderers in ethereal flight — wae uy 
See Haven stands, the truthful and upright! 
His fame immortal from the simple line ~ a Ae 7 a 
That with its Washington shall last all time : 
“What title shall he have 2: Fame paused and a “y sg ga 
_ Ffis name alone strikes every title dead.’ ” yyy Same 


4. 66 jc) We 

A Sodpatte '$ verse next greet’s our nation’s ears, = ‘ 

; And more in force increases with our years— 9 9VO8 on! eee 
ee ‘No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, nw 
/- > “But the whole boundless continent is ours.” Mi MAGh & ORY 
Such gave our fathers patriotic fire, . ie Apege 


And its bright blaze their children still. inspire. ytile waw oe 


“Mee He 
bi 
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A TApPAN too, here inspiration caught | ~ wie ipl 
Which after years its pile of tomes has raxgitiiego po ‘tel 
And here a BarruErt, with his comic gaze cw 
Has in “the Phiz” defined his fellows’ ways; . ne 
Here, too, a Ricuarps caught the kindling flame sae 
And gave to poetr yi an honored name. — pc 


Lamented Brcx, whose early genius brought) 9 

From fancy’s realms the purest gems of thought;. © 

And SwWEETSER, beaming with the love of truth, 

Too strong confiding on unreal worth ; sail wlta Oe 
And KENNARD too , whose bright poetic fire | 
More vigirous burned as anguish touched the lyre. 


We've well-tilled Frunps, where plants in rich supply 
From earth-sprung roots sends fragrance to the sky ; — 
Our Havens round the fount Castalian clear 
As crystal, beam with treasures anchored there ; 

Here meteor-like “Rebecca” touched the strain, 

As on she passed to common Ayer again. 


Garnered in, BARNzEs our sheaves of richest wheat, 

While “Creeping Grass” the eyes of RoBerts meet. 

In flowing numbers which the art combines 

None move more true than WHEELWRIGHT in his lined 
And Mosss from his bulrush ark comes forth— 
Counts nature rich, the soul of greater worth. 


The muse’s inspiration unconfined _ 
Reaches the desk, and moves the exalted mind ; 
~ In stirring numbers BuRROUGHS tunes the lyre, 
Touched by a coal from off the sacred. fire. 
Here ApAms sweet harmonious strains prolong | 
When native scenes inspire the noble song. 


In modest garb, unknown to. public gaze 

Retiring Simes has clvims for chastest lays ; 

A Wutron holds a pen which fancies turn 

In words which sweetly breathe and brightly burn ; 
And Knieuts of a new order here arise 
Who tilt the lance in: contest for the skies. 


, See Drown, like Milton in a lingering night, 
i. body, not in mind, deprived of light, 
With active pen send on their winged way 
- The gems of thought, bright as the solar ray ; 
An AKERMAN, a Brown, a VENNARD too 
By friends are known, though less in public view. 


Deep in the memory of each mother’s son ' 
Rests the rare fame of Mistress Partington ; 
_All misused terms of right belong to her, 
_ ‘The humorous victim of our SHILLABER. 

He spins a Street yarn of a fabric fine, . 

His flax is truth, and sharp wit points his line. 


‘The peak of “Boatswain’s Hill” will never fail 
To point the Morriit which adorns a tale ; a) 
From the bright anvil of a silver lyre at Dy 
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The Smitu sends forth the scintillating fire ; 
Her early days’ M’Cuinrocn’s verse has graced, 
While in the crystals Satter lines are traced. © 


Long at the “beautiful” celestial “gate,” 
Patient may the angelic KimBALL wait, 
The cords of love weave in a net-work strong, 
‘And be our pride, as our delight her song. 
Long in our sight may the fair “Elsie” lie, 
And ever “Brightly beam the Summer sky:”’ 


While humbly breathes “the Pauper’s Prayer so meek, 
Feel you that ‘Heart Throb,” and the warm pulse beat, 
As LaicuTon’s genius “Northern Lights” do show, 
While on to fame he leads immortal “Joe ?” | 

A “Midnight Voice” its cheering accents spread, 

A life poetic springs from his “Found Dead.”’ 


Here, too, a glowing star, see ALDRICH rise— _ 

With lightning flash he spreads to Southern skies— 

A “Daisy’s Necklace” round his neck he bears, 

As “Chimes of Bells” ring in his riper years. Te 
But we must stop, though FULLER verse demand — 
A meed of higher praise than we command.’ 


9.—The Author and the Printer. . 


Though the golden coinage droppeth from the mint of mind and heart, 
Yet the currency is valueless without the Printey’s art ; 

He plucks the radiant flowers of thought, he binds the scattered sheaves, 
And twines about the brow of. man the wreath that genius weaves. 


10—Our Publie Schools. 


The “Mammoth Cave” of knowledge, deep and grand, 
Reveals its wealth alike to rich and poor; __ 
The Press hath placed a torch in every hand, 
To light the glorious mysteries they explore ; 
And faithful guides conduct each ‘traveller-band 
Unfalteringly across its thought-tracked floor. 


Timothy G. Senter, Esq., responded as follows: 


Mr. President :—While fully appreciating the high compliment in being 
called upon for a response to the sentiment just read, I feel myself inade- 
quate to do justice to the subject. ~ : AG ‘W 

That the school system established by our Puritan fathers has been of 
incalculable moment in elevating New England to her high position among 
the sister states of our confederacy, and in moulding the popular sentiment 
of the day, I presume none will deny. With the torch of intelligence, which 
a free and judicious press has placed in the hands of devoted guides to unfold 
the budding flowers. New England has not only seen the flowers ; but in the 
brilliant galaxy of illustrious names enrolled on the pages of our nation’s 
history in letters, in science and att, in politics and religion, she has enjoy- 
ed the full fruition of the hopes of the prophet-eyed founders of our 
colonies. iy ances hl De iii ; 

With free schools and:a free press, there:must of necessity be a free people. 

Our people happily realize this truth, and hence no: subject calls for more . 
attention and larger expenditures ‘than that of properly educating the rising 
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generation ; and while this shall be the popular sentiment,—with a free press 
in the hands of true patriots, and free schools. in the, hands of judicious 
teachers,—our country, free from the. fetters of superstition, and armed 
against the wiles of demagogues, must continue to advance in moral and po- 
litical grandeur. 


11.—Our Orator.. 
Long may his tireless pen in language robe 
Thoughts which the Press shall scatter o’er the globe. 


Rey. Dr. Peabody was prevented, by a previous engage- 
ment, from being present to reply. en 


12.—Our Poet. 
In his heart-uttered rhymings most happily blend 
The jests of the wit with the truth of the friend ; 
And many and many a year may it be, 
E’er he makes his last “‘ essex” with good Mistress P. 


B. P. Shillaber, Esq. of Boston, responded. 


Mr. President: Yam forced into a very delicate corner, in thus being 
compelled to admit, by responding, the charge of being a poet, brought 
against me by the sentiment. It does not leave me the usual privilege of a 
criminal, who is held to be innocent until he is proved guilty. In the ab- 
sence of anything better, I will read to you what may be the original of the 
** Beggar’s Petition,” which you may remember was written about one hun- 
‘dred years ago: 


THE BEGGAR'S PETITION. 


Pity the folly of a dull old type, a a 
~ Whose fate has brought him to your festive door ; 
Whose wit has dwindled to the thinnest stripe ; 
Oh let him down and save yourselves a bore. 


These prosy rhymes my poverty bespeak ; 

These vapid nothings show my lengthened ears, 
And standing here requires all the cheek 

That I have gained in all my many years. 


Yon house erected on the rising ground,* 
I should have looked in sooner far than here ; 
For there, by right, a nook I could have found, 
And not been left thus stupid to appear. 


Hard is the fate of the infernal poor ! . 
There as I looked, and craved a bit to wait, 

The cars swept on, and, vanished Christian Shore, _ 
Brought me a trembling stranger to your gate. _ 

A little fun my humble lot did crown, ! 
And some at times have smiled at what I’ve writ; 


| But ah! reflection forces me to own 
I can’t see what they laughed at ne’er a bit. 


+Portsmouth. Alme-House. 
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My brass, supporter of my early age, 
Has quite deserted me in this my home; 
A wrong font letter in this perfect page, — 
My thought in scanty poverty must roam. 


My tender muse—both wings in crippled state,— 
No buoyancy to my endeavor yields ; 

And hobbling on I bow to sovereign Fate,  __ 
Who’s transferred Fancy’s wealth to other Fie.ps. 


Heaven sends misfortunes, why should we repine ? 
The Doctor calls upon me here you sec, 
And your affliction’s greater far than mine, 
While listening to my rhymed misery. 


Pity the folly of the poor old type, 
And save him from his whirl of anxious fears ; 
Let him retire, in peace to’ smoke his pipe, 
And he’ll come back another hundred years. 
Before closing, allow me to give as a sentiment— 


The Memory of Prime Fowle —The black pressman who aided in disseminating light 
««l|jteral light from darkness—without knowing the value of the work he did —may he, it 
@ fairer world, be blessed with the light denied him in this. 


13.—Our Country. 


She stands a Queen among the nations of the Earth, 
She stretches out her hand to aid and bless ; 

Upon her soil dear freedom had its birth, 
The parent of our rights—the guardian of the press ! 


Rev. Dr. Burroughs was expected to respond to this 
sentiment, but a letter received by the Committee a day 
or two previous, stated his regret that engagements abroad 
would prevent. 


At the conclusion of the regular toasts and responses, 
His Honor the President spoke as follows: 


“Old Strawberry Bark’’ receives your compliments and civilities, gentle- 
men, with the greatest satisfaction. Like an old beauty she is not a whit 
the less vain that she is of rather an ‘‘uncertain age.” She may be a little 
boastful of her natural and acquired graces, and you will all allow that she 
has reason to be proud of her relations, when she sees her sister cities all 
thriving and well settled, and, if the truth must be told, as vain as herself ; 
some upon the branches of streams, which, like perpetual gossip, are always 
telling the story of their wealth and importance. There is Concord, our 
capital, pointing to her State House and her Merrimack ; Manchester to her 
Falls, her Mills and her ‘‘Veterans;” Dover to her Cocheco and her Prints ; 
Exeter to her Institution of Learning,—these and many more lovely and 
busy towns are as ready as their elder sister, “Strawberry Bank,” to display 
their excellencies. Some may be richer than she ; some more highly endow- | 
ed by nature; some witb similar historical recollections ; but, after all, they 
belong to the same family, and all have reason to be proud of one another 
as of themselves. Each and all may join in the celebration of this day ; for 
Printing is the universal Art, which is best rewarded when the whole people 
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comprehend ils value. As for Portsmouth, lke a “ Sirawberry Bank,” she 
considers her honors free pickings for all, and she is truly glad if there are 
any who can get a basket full. é 


The Mayor concluded with the following sentiment : 


Franklin and the Art of Printing—As the way-worn traveller rejoices when he comes 
to the mile post, and, pleased with the ground he har gained, scarcely remembers the 
weiry paces he has trodden, so in the march of ages we hail such men as Franklin, who 
stand as everlasting memorials of the progress we have made in our advance toward the 
possession of knowledge. 


In response to a teast, Zhe New Hampshire Gazette, Mr. 
Kdward N. Fuller, its editor, spoke as follows: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen :—It would be much mere appropriate, sur- 
rounded as I am by the veterans of the art, that I should keep silence on this 
occasion, and especially that some one of the older publishers of The New 
Hampshire Gazette should respond to this sentiment. But I promise brevity 
in my remarks. 

A half hour ago, a spiritual brother informed me that doubtless a mes- 
sage might have been obtained from DanieL Fowts, the first. publisher of 
the Gazette. This would have been highly appropriate, and I would gladly 
give up my time to get Mr. Fowle’s present ideas of printing or anything 
else he may now be interested in. But, as my friend suggested, the spirits 
do not choose to address a miscellaneous audience, and we are forced to fore- 
go the words of wisdom in which he and his successor, Joun Mexcuer, 
would address us, were they here. 

Mr. Breck, the oldest living publisher of the Gazette, is here to-day, I am 
happy to see, in the enjoyment of his physical and intellectual faculties ; 
his words would be words of experience, and he could more appropriately 
respond to this sentiment than any one living. Or, it would have been more 
fitting to have called up my learned and comprehensive friend GREENLEAF, 
who for a long time wielded the pen editorial, with a logical force and vigor 
seldom surpassed ; or our friend Moss, who, though he vacated the edito- 
rial chair for a grocer business, still keeps his heart and sympathies with the 
eraft ; or Laicuton, the recluse of Appledore, lord and monarch of a small 
continent, to whom Cesar pays tribute,—he could not leave his island home 
a single day to unite in these festivities,—yet he still cherishes the reminis- 
cences of the Press ; or Hixx, of ready and varied attainments, whom I am 
sorry not to see with us to-day; or our jolly, aldermanic. looking friend 
RUNDLETT, than whom no one better comprehends political science from its 
alphabetical principles to its most abstruse problems, but. who, like Franklin, 
has left the Press for the Post Office, probably finding his present mode of 
diffusing intelligence among men more profitable, and the business of dis- 
tributing the maz/s among the females vastly more agreeable, than stirring up 
luke-warm, or cooling rabid, politicians, and having the “devil to pay.” . 

Upon either of these gentlemen, I say, Mr. President, would the task of 
responding to the sentiment just read, have more appropriately devolved, 
than upon me, the youngest and least able of them all, whose lot it has been 
to complete the century of the newspaper which Daniel Fowle commenced. 
Of this honor, sir, I may be justly proud, and of this interesting anniversary. 
1 know that I cannot speak as I feel, nor, indeed, is it necessary that I should 
say anything, when the most profound Jearning, and the happiest rhyming,— 
nay, poetry, (for that surely is true poetry which comes from, and appeals to, 
the heart)—when sentiment and song combine to do honor to the occasion 
which has called us together. 
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Our vencrable friend and father, {Mr. Prenriss) has given us some yalw- 
able reminiscences of printers, which we shall cherish, not only for his sake, 
but for their intrinsic worth, as incidents in the history of the craft. Another 
venerable printer, (though with his cheerful and happy countenance he seems 
to me in all the vigor of youth,) whom we delight to call “father” Borxs- 
FON, is here, as he is everywhere ready where the craft needs a representative, 
and a more noble representative we do not ask. I hope he may favor us with 
some of the incidents of the old-time printing offices of the State, and of the pio- 
neers of the art, his former active contemporaries. Father Boylston carries in 
his right hand, and will carry to his honored grave, (which God grant may not 
be filled for many long years,)—the credentials of a printer—of an old-time 
pressman. It is not the brand of crime, or the stamp made by the miser’s 
grasp, but the impression of constant and laborious industry for the benefit 
of mankind. The uncounted sheets which our friend has pudled upon an old 
Ramage press ; the long midnight hours through which in olden times he labor- 
ed trustingly and patiently, are the rich jewels of a happy and useful life. Fru- 
gality and temperance, a cheerful disposition, and a firm trust in Providence, 
render our advancing years a blessing to ourselves and to all around us. 

But I do not propose to detain you longer, gentlemen. ‘The only regrets 
of this day are, that so many are absent. who should be here to join in our 
festivities and contribute to the sentimei: and interest of the occasion ; so 
many whose learning and genius turn into pure gold all things touched by 
them; so many who claim, directly or more remotely, a connection with the 
Press of our State, as printers, editors, publishers or authors. Of this latter 
elass, I especially call to mind one gentleman unavoidably absent from us 
to-day, in person, but whose spirit and sympathies I know are with us on this 
occasion. I propose, Mr. President, 

TuHE Rev. Dr. Burzovucus.—A patron of literature and art, an extensive and valued 
contributor to the Press, whose universal learning and antiquarian resources would have- 


greatly enriched this anniversary; we deeply regret his absence, and hope that he may 
long be spared, an ornament and a blessing to society. : 


Mr. GreeNLEAF was then called on by the President. 


Mr. G. observed that he had not contemplated making any remarks at 
all; but, by way of response to an allusion to himself as a former editor of 
the N. H. Gazette, by his friend the present editor and publisher of that 
paper, Mr. Fuller, he must put in his disclaimer to the rank of an editor. 
It was trae that he had written much for the Gazette ; and for a period of 
nearly twenty years, with an intermission of two years, he had been a pretty 
constant and gratuitous contributor of editorials. He never was a sharer 
in any of the emoluments of the press, but was merely a sort of amateur, 
never having owned, as a sailor would say, ‘‘a timber head” in any printing 
establishment. His connection with the press, thercfore, was in some sense 
the result of accident, and his productions merely fugitive pieces, got up on 
the spur of the moment, and of course like himself rough hewn, leaving 
entirely to abler and more learned heads the refinements of periodical liter- 
ature. His early education was limited to a common school, and terminated 
before he was twelve years of age. He was not even a printer, being 
“trained” not to the composing stick, but “to the hammer.” But education 
was the business of a whole life—never “ finished,” whatever young and 
flippant “graduates” may think to the contrary, until life terminates.. 
Whether any of the productions of his pen had ever been or would be of any __ 

advantage to mankind, was a problem he could not solve. They had served — 
to employ his time after the arduous labors of the day were over, and often — 
extended into midnight hours, which perhaps might otherwise have been worst 
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employed. He had said he was no printer, but asked leave to offer a senti- 
ment in allusion to an eminent member of the profession whose memory was 
cherished by every American. 

Benjamin Franklin—The Printets’ boy, the working mechanic, the self-disciplined stu- 
dent, the profound Philosopher, the exalted Statesman, the first resident minister of the 
United States to the Court of St. Cloud pending our Revolution. In all those positions 
he eminently excelled. His theological tenets have been variously represented, but what- 
ever they were, no one can doubt the purity of the heart that entertained them, who has 
read the “parable of Abraham and the Stranger.” ‘And God said, have J borne with 
him these hundred ninety and eight years, and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebellion 
against'me ; and couldst not thou, that art thyself a sinner, bear with him one night ?”’ 


By Hon. John Prentiss, of Keene, N. H.: 


Joseph T. Buckingham—The poor struggling boy—the self-made man—the 
vigorous, talented editor, and accomplished Biographer of Printers and Ed- 
itors. ’ 


By Maj. B. P. Cilley, of the Manchester Veterans : 


The Printing Telegraph—A fit type of him who first held the lightning in 
his fist, and gave to the Art its highest ornament. 


By John T. Gibbs, Esq., of the Dover Gazette: 


The Art of Printng—An enterprise grand in conception and irresistible in 
execution—it has given the strength and maturity of age to a country yet in 
its youth. 


By Col. Mark Noble, of Great Falls : 


The Press.—Turn to the Press—its teeming sheets survey, 
Big with the wonders of each passing day. 


By B. F. Ayer, Esq., of the Veterans: 


Franklin.—~Great Franklin’s quiet Memory climbs to Heaven, 
Calming the lightning which he thence hath riven. 


By Dr. Frank Fuller: 


Daniel Fowle-—The name of Fowle bespeaks no fowl servility ; 
His paper bore no stamp but that of liberty. 


ANONYMOUS. . 
The Printing Profession—-Its insignia are more to be coveted than orders 
of nobility. 
The Day we Celebrate.—Upon the Present’s page, this festive day 
Shall Print bright records, as it Rolls away. 


The Printer’s Devil.—Though numberless laurels the printer may gain, 
With riches and honor to boot; . 
Oh, let him remember—we say it with pain,—— 
The Prints of his youth’s Cloven foot. 


Franklin.—Within the Case of History we find 
Immortal Types of Franklin's peerless mind. 
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The following letters, toasts, resolutions, &c., were re- 
ceived by the Committee of Invitation. | 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Concorp, Oct. 6, 1856. 
Gentlemen,—It fills me with regret to find that business engagements ren- 
der me unable to be present at the Centennial Celebration of the Introduc- 
tion of the Art of Printing into our State. Please accept my thanks for 
your kind invitation, and regrets at my inability to be with you. Rs 
FRANKLIN Perez, 


FROM HON. EDWARD EVERETT. . 
Boston, Sept. 29, 1856. 
Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 26th reached me on Saturday. I am much 
indebted to the Committee for their kind invitation to attend the Celebration 
of the 6th of October.. It would afford me the greatest pleasure to unite 
with you in the Celebration of so memorable an event as the introduction 
of Printing into New Hampshire. Not to mention the other attractions of 
the day, I should delight to listen to Dr. Peabody on the topics suggested 
by such an anniversary. I much regret that an engagement of earlier stand- 
ing, in Boston, compels me to forego the gratification. 
Should a convenient opportnnity present itself, I venture to request you 
to offer the subjoined toast to the company on my behalf. 
TI remain, Dear Sir, with much respect, very truly yours, 
EpwaRpb EvgeReETr?r. 


The Press.—All powerful in its influence,—may it be ever guided by Truth, raised 
above the'sphere of party and sect, animated by enlightefied patriotism, warmed by pure 
benevolence, and consecrated to the cause of civil and religious I'reedom throughout the 
world. 


FROM HON. R. C. WINTHROP. 


Boston, Oct. 4, 1856. 
Gentlemen,— Absence from home for ten days past has prevented me from 
acknowledging your obliging invitation to the Jubilee of the New Hamp- 
shire Printers. .I am greatly honored in being remembered on the occasion, 
and regret extremely that it is not in my power to be present. I regret 
also that at this late moment I can have no hope of my answer reaching 
you seasonably, except by confining it to the briefest and simplest expres- 
sion of my gratitude for the invitation, and of my decp sense of the interest- 
ing character of the occasion. i 
I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, R. C. Winturor. 


FROM HON. LEWIS CASS. 


Detroit, Sept. 29, 1856. 
Gentlemen,—I thank you for the invitation to attend the Centennial Cel- 
‘ ebration of the introduction of Printing into New Hampshire, on the 6th of 
October. I should be happy to be with you upon that interesting occasion, 
but it is out of my power, for I cannot leave the State at present. 
I am gentlemen, respectfully yours, L. Cass. 


FROM DR. 0. W. HOLMES. me 
Bosron, Sept. 30, 1856. 
My Dear Sir :—I could not help borrowing Mistress Ford’s language on 
receiving the fat knight’s epistle, when I got your printed invitation— 
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“ T warrant he hath a thousand of these letters, writ with blank space for 
different names—for he cares not what he puts into the press” — 

But when I read the appeal addressed to myself as an individual, and 
embellished with your own authentic autograph, I felt the urgency of the 
invitation, and as I could not conveniently come in person, I would not be 
satisfied without sending you my best wishes in behalf of your Celebration, 
taking my hint from the words of your programme. 

May the only faults ‘found be that the procession is too long and the ora- 
tzon is too short; may the dinner be hot and the ball-room cool; and may the 
other festivities unite the temperance of Maine to the hospitalities of New- 
Hampshire ! Yours very truly, 

O. W. Hovmes. 


FROM REY. JOHN G. ADAMS. 


Worcester, Oct. 3, 1856. 
To the Committee of Arrangements for the Centennial Celebration of the 

Introduction of the Art of Printing into New-Hampshire: 

Gentlemen :— Accept my most hearty thanks for your cordial and earnest 
invitation for me to be with you at the time of. your celebration on the 6th 
inst. In consequence of professional engagements at home on the Sab- 
bath, it will be impracticable for me to reach you in season to join in your 
festivities on Monday. Allow me, then, to send a letter—and my heart 
with it, 

I have an interest in this occasion because of the place in which it is 
observed. Portsmouth is my first home, eyer sacred in my memories of the 
past, and doubly precious to me in what I have learned since I left it as a 
home, of the honor conferred upon it by many of its sons and daughters 
who were its youth when I was one of them. 

I have interest in the day, too, because it commemorates the first issue of 
the first paper which my youthful eyes beheld—the old New-Hampshire Ga- 
zette. With what a sacredness, to me, is that sheet invested! How, on 
each Tuesday morning did I greet it, with the well-known name of its pub- 
lisher, Gideon Beck, on the corner outside, and through all the years that I 
knew it, another well-known name and advertisement, on the inside corner, 
“$. Larkin, Auctionecr!” Its poetry, its political news, its deaths, mar- 
riages, and marine lists, its incidents and accidents—how have they inte- 
rested me! Through all its subsequent changes of publishers and editors, 
I have ever wished the old Gazette well. May it be “ a burning and shining 
light” of freedom while the world stands ! 

Then—my inclination to “ write for the papers” was first awakened by 
the Portsmouth newspaper press. ‘That gave the electric charge, I believe. 
and the pen has continued to run since. My first ‘‘ composition” in print 
appeared in a Portsmouth paper. It was induced by the advice of older 
ones than myself, and so happened to speak of some real or supposed mis- 
demeanors in public, as to cause certain severe censure to fall upon another 
who was suspected of the authoiship, while I, in merey to my youth, was 
shielded from harm, though not exempted from such fears as gave greater 
caution afterwards to my adventurous pen. 

1 have an interest in this occasion because of the tribute intended by it 
to the press—the press of New-Hampshire—the American press—the Free 
Press all over the world. The lords of the press are the printers. Fond 
as lam of good company, I have been fortunate, I have often thought, in 
being able—just able—to class myself with this fraternity. I had six 
months initiatory service in the printing office of Mr. Gibbs, afterwards so 
long the respectable proprietor of the Dover Gazette. It secms bata few 
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days ago that;I was bearing his Weekly Magazine about the streets of my 
native town, and practising type-setting and ball-beating, (for the last of the 
ball days was then at hand,) and such press-work as I could do;—all of 
which duty served to invest the printing office with a sacredness such as 
they of the craft only, I believe, can appreciate. 

Permit me, then, to join with the friends in Portsmouth to-day, in this 
centennial tribute to the Press in New-Hampshire, and to a Free Press 
every where out of it! The newspaper we may justly hail as one of the 
chief agencies in the onward march of civilization. It has followed the 
track of the discoverer, of the merchantman, of the missionary of the cross. 
It has made the morning break on shores where rested the night of barba- 
rism and death. It has aided in opening a new world, and in giving new 
being to multitudes before in ignorance of themselves, and of the earthly 
inheritance even to which they were born. Says Mr. Hallam, in his Con- 
stitutional History, “For almost all that keeps up in us permanently and 
effectually the spirit of regard to liberty, and the public good, we must look 
to the unshackled and independent energies of the press ;”’—and our own 
Jefferson, “I had rather have newspapers without a government, than a 
government, without newspapers.” There should be no place in our land 
inaccessible to them, and to their free speech—no place where they should 
not be welcomed. There will be none, one day, or those watch-fires of 
freedom such as that set up at old ‘ Strawberry Bank” a century ago, have 
been lighted in vain. 

I offer you as a sentiment— 

The Press of New-Hampshire—May it ever be the true exponent and defender of 


enlightened and honest thought, Christian freedom, and the “ inalienable rights” of man- 
kind, 


FROM C. F. LIVINGSTON, ESQ. 


Mancuestsr, Oct. 6, 1856. 

Gentlemen :—1 acknowledge the receipt of your invitation to unite with 
the Printers of Portsmouth in the Centennial Celebration today, and “up 
to the moment of going to press,” have hoped that I should be able to be 
with you, and add my mite to the general stock. But—I am stuck with 
a job that “ must be got out;’’ so I seize the pen at the eleventh hour, to 

*write what I had intended to speak. I wish to suggest the propriety and 
the fitness of having a true and perfect list, so far as it can be made true 
and perfect, of all the printers in the State;—I do not mean the editors 
and the proprietors alone, but a list of the bone and the muscle, as well as 
pocket and brain—from foreman to devil—-and have this list deposited with 
the Historical Socicty, at whose suggestion the celebration of to-day has 
been got up. Our great-great grandfather (the ““Gazette”) has quite a little 
progeny scattered over the State, running off into the fourth, (and I am not 
sure but into the tenth,) generation; and I think it is due to the old gentle- 
man, that he should be made officially and statistically acquainted with the 
extent, standing and condition of his family at this particular date. It is 
easy cnough to get at the editors and the proprietors ; but the editor may 
have an ambitious axe to grind—the proprietor may have an ambitious 
desire to change types into gold,—and neither of the twain has any practical 
knowledge of pritting, or right to the title of Printer. A list, to be a 
list, should embody all connected with the art in any capacity. 

I close with a sentiment to my right-hand friend and supporter— 

The Devil—The little imp of blackness, redolent with ink and wit—the scape-goat 
for others’ pi, and the butt for all practical jokes ;—let him but grasp his own tail and he 
moves the world with a greater than Archimedean lever. Al! hail his august majesty. 

Yours, with the “click of the type in the stick,” 

C. F. Livineston. 
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FROM ALBIN BEARD, ESQ. 


Office N. H. Telegraph, ; 
Nasuua, Oct. 2, 1856, : 
To the Committee of Invitation for the Printers’ Centennial Celebration at 
Portsmouth : 


Gentlemen—I have received your kind note, and its enclosure, inviting 
me to attend your celebration on the 6th inst. I had “‘set my heart” some- 
what upon attending that celebration. Since the first suggestion in rela- 
tion to it, I had heartily approved of it, and had determined to attend. 
And it is with sincere regret, that I learn on enquiry, that it is not possible 
for me to arrive at Portsmouth in season to enjoy your festivities, on Monday, 
without being absent from home on Sunday—which my present engagements 
forbid. I had hoped to enjoy the thousand incidents and reminiscen- 
ces which the occasion would be very sure to bring up, if I might not at all my- 
self contribute to them. Having for almosta third of a century devoted my » 
energies to the ‘‘ art preservative of all arts,” I confess to a deep interest in 
whatever relates to its past history or future prospects. It hardly seems 
possible that nearly one-third of the time since printing was introduced 
into our State, has elapsed since I, who I am fain to believe, am yet a very 
young man, have been engaged in it. And in that third of the whole 
period the art has made more progress—ten times more—than in all the 
century beside. It is within my own experience, that the old “ Ramage 
Presses,” as we callthem all now—in their operation just like the one which 
will figure in your procession—were the presses in almost universal use. 
After the invention of iron presses with a single ‘ pull,” the progress was 
pretty rapid, but since I attained to the dignity of a journeyman printer, 
there was not a newspaper in Boston, which was not worked on a hand- 
press. I remember very well when the old wooden frame Adams’s Power 
Press—and Hibernian power at that—was introduced into the office of the 
Old Columbian Centinel. Only one or two newspaper offices had then 
introduced them. Since then, power-presses have been ascending the scale 
with most astonishing rapidity, till we have presses’ computed to work with a 
velocity which, I must confess, taxes my credulity somewhat. What could 
our publishers of to-day do with only the facilities of a quarter of the cen- 
tury ago? The question is suggestive, and opens into the field of the 
influence of the press, which I have no design to enter. I only intended to 
thank you for your kind invitation, and to say how sincerely I regret that 
railroads cannot, for this once, be made to yield to my necessity—or at least 
to my wishes; and have wandered away into the past, from a love I have 
for the things of the olden time.- . 

If occasion serves, or if anything in the way of a sentiment may be 
acceptable from me, let it be this : 


The Influence of the Press.—May we who wield it, whether in a large or a limited 
sphere, never forget the responsibilities which attach to our position, nor leave hehind, 
** one word, which dying we shall wish to blot.” 


. Very sincerely yours, ALBIN BRARD. - 
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FROM REY. T. STARR KING. 
Boston, Sept. 29, 1856. 
My Dear Sir—I have just time to thank you for your kind invitation, and 
to say that I am engaged in Vermont all next week, and so must lose the 
pleasure of taking a new impression of the dear old Portsmouth, on the 
Festival. Yours cordially, — T. S. Kine. 
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FROM J. T. BUCKINGHAM, ESQ. 


CaMBRIDGE,. Oct. 4, 1856. 
Dear Sir:—IT have postponed to this late date a reply to your kind letter, 
inviting me to attend the Celebration of Monday next, of the introduction 
of Printing into New-Hampshire,—indulging a hope that I might be able to 
necept the invitation, and make a suitable acknowledgment in person, for 
the courteous terms in which it was expressed. I am sorry to say that such 
a hope can no longer be indulged. Physical infirmities deprive me of almost 
every pleasure that can be derived from social intercourse, and prevent my 
uniting in the proposed festivities. I pray you to communicate to your col- 
leagues on the committee my grateful acknowledgments of their kindness in 
remembering me in my retirement, and my sincere regret that I cannot join 
them in honoring the occasion with my presence. 
Hoping that all your anticipations of enjoyment may become realities, I 
am, with sentiments of true regard, your friend, &c. . 
Jos. T. BuckINncHAM. 


FROM HON. 8. D. BELL. 


MaNCHESTER, Scpt. 23, 1856. 

Gentlemen :—Your favor inviting me to be present at the Centennial Cel- 
ebration of the introduction of Printing into New-Hampshire is gratefully 
received. 

Every measure, which is calculated to revive and preqaye the memory of 
events in our carly history, has my hearty approval. The introduction of 
the noblest of the arts, though small in its beginning, I regard as one of the 
great events of our history. 

I hope your celebration will furnish the occasion for a History of Printing 
in the State, comprising extended notices of the men, many of them among 
our most distinguished citizens, who have here exercised this honorable pro- 
fession, and of those who have sprang up among us, or having here received 
their professional education, have gone elsewhere to follow it. Those who 
have had connection with this great art, as authors, editors and publishers, 
might well be noticed, and as full an account as can now be obtained of all 

_the periodical and other publications of the State, might complete the work. 
Such a book would preserve the memory of many men and things, which 
ought not to be forgotten. Should such a work be undertaken, I shall be 
glad to be regarded as a subscriber for ten copies. 

Should my health and official engagements allow of it, it would afford me 
great pleasure to be present at an occasion, which I earnestly hope and 
believe, will be one of great interest to all who attend. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. Samvuet D. Bett. 


\ FROM HIS EXCELLENCY, RALPH METCALF. 


* Newport, Sept. 29, 1856. 
My Dear Sirs:—I have received your polite invitation to attend the 
‘‘Centennial Celebration of the Introduction of the art of Printing into 
New Hampshire,” to be holden at Portsmouth on the 6th of October next. 
It would afford me much pleasure to visit Portsmouth on any occasion, 
and most particularly one important and pleasant as the one now contem- 
plated ; but my private business at the present time is requiring all my atten- 
tion, and I shall not therefore be able to be present on so agreeable an 
occasion. . 
With the sentiments of the highest respect, I have the pleasure to be your 
friend and servant, — ; ' Rates Merearr. 
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FROM THE PRINTERS OF MANCHESTER. 


The following resolutions were received from the Prin- 
ters of Manchester: 


Whereas, At a meeting of the printers of Manchester, held on the 4th 
infst., it was deemed expedient to give an expression of approval to our fel- 
low craftsmen of Portsmouth for their efforts in making neccessary prepara- 
tions for a proper recognition of the one hundredth anniversary of the In- 
troduction of Printing into New Hampshire, therefore, 

Resolved, That while we highly appreciate the courteous invitation which 
has been extended to us to participate in the Centennial Celebration on the 
6th of October, we sincerely regret that ciicumstances beyond our control 
will prevent our attendance in a body; but as individuals we have at heart 
a strong desire to co-operate with other printers of the State in doing all in 
our power in forwarding such measures as will reflect credit upon the disci- 
ples of Faust, and do honor to the men who first introduced into the old 
Granite State, the “art preservative of all arts,” 

Resolved, That we recommend to all the members of the “craft” in this 
city, whose dutics will admit of absence on the occasion, that they avail 
themselves of this opportunity to show a just appreciation of the press— “the 
mighty lever that moves the world.” 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements, at Portsmouth. . 


OTHER FESTIVITIES. 


THE REGATTA. 


A Regatta upon the Piscataqua River was one of the attractions of the 
day, and the shores and wharves were lined with spectators to witness this 
novel contest. The competition was spirited, and the prizes were awardetl 
as follows : 

ist Prize $25, to Frank Fernald. 
2d *  15, “ Henry Danielson. 
Ba ps STM GRP Ra A es eee Da OaT: 

The Judges of the Regatta were Messrs. William Petigrew, Richard Tripe 

and Ira Haselton, Esqs. Clerk, Freeman G. Beal, Esq. 


CENTENNIAL BALL, 
| Whether Daniel Fowle inatigurated’ the establishment of the Gazette with 
dancing, history does not inform us; but it is certain that the festivities of 
the Centennial Celebration closed with the most brilliant and successful Ball 
ever given in Portsmouth. Congress Hall was most beautifully decorated 
with flags of all nations, kindly loaned by Com. Newton of the Navy Yard, 
and pictures and mottos were tastefully arranged at various points of the 
room. ‘The ladies of Portsmouth honored the occasion by their presence, 
and their beauty and grace won encomitims from stranger and citizen. The 


AC) 


Veterans in their elegant uniform gave an additional brilliancy to the Ball, 
and the Music, by Gilmore’s Quadrille Band was a fit accompaniment to the 
occasion. mA y 





Thus began and ended the first Centennial Celebration of the ‘Art of 
Printing in America. Like the happy conception of the return of the 
“Sons of Portsmouth” to the place of their nativity and their early homes, 
the “city of the Piscataqua,” may be justly proud that to her has. fallen the 
honor of inaugurating a series of celebrations commemorative of the honors 
and achievements of the Press. When we reflect what has been accomplish- 
ed by this institution, as an independent element and power in our civiliza- 
tion, and attempt to estimate its future importance to society, we may well 
claim for its history and its early founders, a prominent place in the annals 
of the Republic. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


We append a list of the subscribers to the fund for defraying the expenses 
of this celebration. Some names are omitted at the request of the subserib- 
ers, and others perhaps inadvertantly. The City Council appropriated $500, 
one half of which only was expended. 

Frank Fuller N. Moses 


Richard Jenness Mrs. Halliburton 


Ichabod Goodwin C. W. Walker John Knowlton, 2d J.B. Currier 
William P. Jones Wim. Downie Parry & Plumer J. Dorr 
Dr. Chas. Burroughs J. Hazleton - Capt. J. Moses Frank Jones 
2. H Pierce J. Wesley Moses J. F. Shores, jr. N F. Mathes 
. 8. Toppan Abner Greenleaf Charies T. Emery J. Wendell 
iesiingtcn Williams E.R. Locke & Co. Jona Barker A. A. Payne 
Samuel Sheafe John Knowlton E. G. Adams W. P. Harvey 
Daniel Marcy Israel Marden J. Sanborn A. A. Fernald ° 
T. W. Ball J. G. Hadley A Gleason I. W. Dow 
C. W. Mareh J. M. Lecke Joseph Henderson , William Rand 
M. Parry Jones Grant & Downs 8. M. Dockum S. F. Cobb 
Daniel Austin John P, Lyman J. M. Davis W.H.C. 
Thos. J. Coburn J.H. B. H. Peyser D. Knight 
C.H.& A.H.Ladd Ww.S. Hadley J.B, Chase A. Gregory 
N. K. Raynes John Stavers S. H. Simes Wm. Tucker 
George Raynes N. Jones A Laighton T. Hahn 
Leonard Cotton E. 8. Ryder C E Simpson Jona. Dearborn 
Wm.H.Y.Hackett A.M. Payson Chas. CU. Harvey J.C. Carr 


Wm. H. Hackett 
Geo. W. Towle — 


Samuel W. Moses 
Samuel Swasey 


J. H. Head 
Elisha Tripp 


J. G. Pickering 
Tobe S. Harvey 


H. D. Walker “ Wm. P. Walker J. M. Edmonds IL. Rollins 

A. R. Hatch A. Pearson A. J. Fitts Dennett & Sides 
Robert Morrison J.N. Gandy M. B. Vennard H. Wells’. 

C. W. Brewster Geo. L. Treadwell Richard Tripe W. Fernald jr.& Son 
KE. N. Fuller James P. Parrott J. E. Rider S. Somerby 

Frank W. Miller L. D, Spaulding Mr, Bosthwick 
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